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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES FROM SCOTLAND, 


NUMBER XXVIII. 
THE GREAT CATTLE TRYSTE AND OTHER 
THINGS, 


Favxirk, Sep. 9, 1851. 


Observing vast droves of cattle and sheep, 
(thousands upon thousands,) wending their way 
from the Highlands, I inquired the cause of so 
general a movement, and was told that they 
were destined to the great tryste, or cattle mar- 
ket, which was about to be held at Falkirk, which 
is eleven miles east of Stirling, on the way to E- 
dinburgh. A three days’ market is held 
at this place, once during each of the three 
months of August, September and October, to 
which, cattle, sheep and horses are driven in 
from all parts of Scotland and Ireland, and thi- 
ther the English, and also the Lowland Scotch, 
graziers and feeders, resort for the purchase of 
cattle and sheep for feeding, and of horses for do- 
mestic use, I felt quite a curiosity to be pres- 
ent on this occasion, and accordingly dispensed 
with some other arrangements, and came down 
from the Highlands for that purpose. 

The field in which the tryste is held, is three 
miles north of Falkirk, embracing, I should think, 
two hundred acres, and upon entering it I was 
fairly bewildered, there being nothing to be seen 
but sheep, sheep, sheep, cattle, cattle, cattle, and 
horses, horses, horses, all over its vast area, 
while near the centre about thirty tents, in two 
parallel rows, and as large as tolerable. sized 
houses, were spread. 

A pom proportion of the stock was from the 
Highlands than from any other quarter, although 
there was no small contribution to it even from 
the south of Ireland. The number of animals on 
the ground I can form no conception of, but 
there were many tens of thousands. 

Of sheep, there were more of the black-faced 
Highland breed, than of any other. They are a 


hardy, very coarse-wooled, shaggy ‘and shabby 
looking mountain sheep, all of them having short 
horns, which turn over in something like a semi. 
circle, and all being marked with very black fa. 


ticed was the Cheviot, and they, too, were very 
numerous, there being tens of thousands of each. 
The Cheviot is also a very hardy mountain sheep, 
somewhat larger, more symmetrical and finer- 
wooled than the black-faced, though their wool is 
also coarse. The black-faced sheep sold, 1 was 
informed, for about a pound sterling, per head; 
the Cheviot probably for more. 

The breed which predominated, as to numbers, 
among the neat cattle, was the West Highland, 
which compare very well with the black-faced 
sheep. Cattle of this breed are mostly black, 
with short legs, long and broad horns, and long, 
shaggy hair, their appearance being wild, urcouth 
and “snubby,” though there are exceptions.— 
Very few of them, however, made what I would 
call, a respectable appearance. They are of small 
size, many of them very diminutive. I do not 
know that we would be justified in expecting 
anything much better from that quarter, as they 
have to pick their living, | suppose, upon the vast 
mountain ranges, (well nigh bare of nutritious 
food,) which are worthless for any other purpose. 
Th2 next’ most numerous breed upon the 
ground, were the Ayrshires, which, in man 
respects, form a perfect contrast to the West 
Highlanders, their hair being short and soft, 
their build smooth, and their general appearance 
rather comely. Their almost uniform color is 
spotted, a pale red and white, and though rather 
small they are quite ye emanate for size. | find 
the Ayrshire cows in all parts of Scotland, and in 
many parts of England. I am satisfied that they 
are the best breed of cows known for butter.— 
Though the quantity of milk. they yield is excel- 
led by that of many other breeds, none can beat 
them, or come up to them, in the products of the 
dairy. For these reasons, the London: milkmen 
will have nothing to do with them, but look out 
for the large Yorkshire eow; quantity, and not 
uality, being the great consideration with them. 
The cows are almost uniformly grub-horned. 
Next came the Angus, the Galloway, and the 
Aberdeenshire breed, or breeds. They so near 
ly resemble each other, that they may properly 
be comprehended in one breed. They are man- 
ifestly from one common stock, and I doubt not, 
that the slight difference which distinguishes them 
has been occasioned by their having been thrown 





ces and black legs. The only other kind I ne. 





into different localities; the Angusand Aberdeen 
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shires being in the Hast, and the Galloways in 
the West of Scotland, and of the two former, the 
last isa hundred miles farther north. They are 
almost aniformly black, and are “polled” or hora: 
less. rather short legged, with long, soft, shining 
and silky hair, and well filled up and solid, both 
behind and before, especially so are the Angus 
and the Galloways. ‘The Aberdeenshires appear 
to be a little lighter made, and this is but a natu- 
Fal consequence of their being located so much 
farther to the north, though they be of the same 
origin. The preference seems to be generally 

iven to the Angus over the Galloways, hut the 
f fference between the two cannot be great. 

The Irish Short-Horns, as well as many of the 
West Highlanders, appeared to be in bad condi- 
tion, as though they had been stinted for pasture. 

‘There was a good collection of heavy draft 
horses. not so heavy us the English cart horse, 
but more active, and at the same time quite 
powerful. There were also carriage horses, 
and some hunters, common ponies, Shetland 
ponies, and donkeys, and men, and buys, women 
and children to match. 

The thirty tents above spoken of are all occu- 
pied as whiskey shops and for vending lunch.— 
At the lower end isa circus, and all sorts of gam 
ing tables, embracing dice, thimble rig, and every 
sort of rig which can be brought into requisition 
to relieve the pockets of fools of their money.— 
I saw, in several instances, the last sixpence 
taken from poor creatures, who looked as though 
they were candidates for the poor-house. And 
then there were traveling companies, with hous- 
es in which they lived, mounted on wheels, a- 
mong whom were mountebanks, pantomimes, 
dancers, jugglers, &c., dc , with music in abun 
dance. 

That these things should be suffered upon the 
ground amazed me Iam sure that no such 
thing would be tolerated, upon a similar occasion, 
in my country. Certainly I will enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of thivking so. ~ 

I said “whiskey shops” were kept in every tent. 
in England itis beer, beer, beer—here it is whis- 
key, whiskey, whiskey, and nothing but whiskey, 
aud i is much more intoxicating than. beer, con- 
sequently there is more actual drunkenness in 
Scotland than in England, in proportion to the 
population, 

By the close of the third day all that vast 
number of animals will be sold, and be on their 
way to various parts of oe and the south 
of Scotland, to be grazed and fed with turnips, 
oil cake, &c.; some of thema few months, and 
others a year or more, to be rent to the London 
market. And when it is considered that this is 
but one out of several similar érystes, occurring 
successively at intervals of buta few weeks, how 
vast must be the number of animals which are 
thus transfered from the North t@ the South of 
this i In addition to'these three, two are 
held in November at Down, eight miles north ot 
Stirling, just at the foot of the Highlands. 





Falkirk it a very old place, with about five or 
six thovsend inhabitants. It is famous for the bat- 
tle which was fo about half a mile to the 
north of the town, in the year 1298, which result- 
ed in the defeat of Wallace by the first Edward, 
who, as I stated, gave law to Scotland from the 
castle of Norham, on the banks of the Tweed. 
Wallace had been victorious in the battle of Stir- 
ling, and he is said to have lost this throngh the 
treachery of some of his generals. The first Ed- 
ward conquered Wallace, and the second, his son 
and successor, was conquered anddriven from 
the country by Bruce. 

Between Falkirk and the market ground are 
the great Carron Iron Works; the iron stone, or 
ore, and the coal for manufacturing it, being ob- 
tuined close to the works. A great part of this 
island appears to be underlaid with iron rock, and 
strata of coal, and these, with various other min- 
eral ores, particularly copper, are a vast source 
of the wealth to the kingdom. 

I applied for admission into the works, but no, 
they admitted no strangers. I might have ob- 
tained a partial admission, had I thought it worth 
while to procure a formal letter of introduction, 
but I was in no such strait, not caring a fig about 
them or their works, especially just then. 

But there is a wonderful development of “Se- 
ceretiveness” I think they call it, a constant look- 
out, lest the people of. other countries should 
learn their wonderful secrets; takiag it for grant- 
ed that other nations, especially the people of the 
United States, know nothing except what they 
learn from them. I remarked to the manager, 
that it was hardly fair to treat us in this way, as 
they were constantly learning from us, without 
let or hindrance; that the keel of the America 
had recently been exhibited in their own. docks, 
and that they had already gone to copying her, 

The great ship canal which unites the waters 
of the Clyde and the Forth, connecting Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, built ninety years ago, the 
locks of which are the same that were originally 
putin, passes through Falkirk, and here are te 
be seen remains of the ancient Roman causeway. 

Respectfully, 
Warren Isnam 





Rereciine Mice rrom Trees.—We still of- 
ten hear of the death of trees, by mice girdling. 
Prevention from this diaster is one of the easiest 
and most certain things in the world, consisting 
simpl; in throwing up a little cireular bank or 
mound of earth round the trunk of each tree;nine 
or ten inches high. One man will do hundreds 
in a day, and we have never known a single in- 
stance, out of ‘thousands of cases, where it has 
failed. — Exchange. ‘ 





LBA meeting of Wool Growers was helil at 
Elgin, Wisconsin, on the 5th of last month, to 
discuss the subject of wool growing, markets for 
the same, &c. } 
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NUMBER XXIxX. 


MR. SIMPSON’S FARM, &C, 


eee 


Stiriinc, Sept. 10, 1851. 


While at Falkirk I visited the farm of Mr. 
Simpson, two’ miles east of the town, where I 
was agreeably entertained. 

The firstimprovement which struck me here, 
was an expedient to remedy that most annoying 
of all domestic evils, (except one) asmoky chim- 
ney. The remedy consisted in the insertion of a 
ventilating tube, say three inches in diameter, 
one end in the wall of the house and the other in 
the chimney, just above the mantel-piece; by 
which means the air from without, entering and 
coming in contact with heated, and of course, ra- 
rified air, within, rushes up the chimney, being 
drawn up to fill the partial vacuum thus occasion- 
ed by the heat, and the smoke rushes up with 
it, the remedy being complete. 

Entering the barn he showed me a threshing 
machine, which he said his father put up fifty 
years ago, and he remarked that it would do as 
much work, and «lo it as wellas any of their mod- 
ern machines. I doubt whether there was a 
threshing machine in use in the United Stater at 
that time. This was the second one set up in 
this section of the country. It 1s, of course, more 
complex than modern machines. 

His cow-stables are ventilated by a large-win- 
dow, which is curiously contrived, In the first 
place, slats, say three inches wide, and the same 
distance apart, are nailed up and down, leaving 
an opening of three inches between each. A 
slidig door is then made of the same sized slats, 
and the same distance apart. the slats being so 
plaeed that when the door is shut, they will just 
cover the open spaces between the first mention- 
ed set, and close the window. Of course, by 
sliding it three inches, the width of the slats, the 
window is opened; quite an ingenious, simple and 
useful contrivance. The slats in the window 
must of course be so placed as to admit the slide 
of three inches in the door, so that when opened 
or slid back, the two sets of slats will cover each 
other, and when shut, oveupy the space alter- 
nately, each three inches, thus closing the entire 
window. It is easy to open, keeps out fowls, &c. 

His horse stable, which is stone, is ventilated 
directly above the manger, by a hole in the wall, 
which passes up and out somewhat like a tea- 
kettle spout. ‘There is also quite an open window 
upon a level with the floor above, right where 
the hay is put down, partly in the loft above, and 
partly in the stable below, but mainly above. 

His granary, as all others I have seen in the 
kingdom, is in the loft, and is ventilated by large 
windows with shutters in the form of our Vene- 
tian blinds, only the slats are large and rough of 
course, but connected with wire so that they will 
all move when one is moved. 

A portion of Mr. S.’s farm is the stiffest kind 





of clay, so much so as to make it nearly. burren 
in its natural statey’ He has drained it thorough. 
ly three feet and a half deep. On a part of it he 
put the drains thirty-six feet apart, and on a part 
fifty feet apart, and the latter drained as effectu- 
ally as the former.. Clay Jand shrinks and be- 
comes full of fissures by becoming dry, thus af. 
fording a ready passage for the water downwards 
and horizontally. He has also applied @ consid- 
erable quantity of lime. He had just harvested 
his wheat and oat crop upon it, and was plowing 
between the stooks for his next season’s turnip 

crop. It still turns up very stiff, but he says that 

a fall of rain upon it, and then drying, will make 
it mellow like a loam, and in the Spring it will 

be equally pliable. The strips where his main 
drains were cut and filled, were plainly visible, 

the crop having been so much heavier upon 

them, on account of loosening the earth to such 
a depth. He calculated on near sixty bushels of 
wheat to the acre from the crop he has just taken 

off from a portion of it, but it was very highly 

manured. 


Two teams, with three horses each, were at 
work plowing, the English plow being used, 
which turns the furrow to great perfection. He 
showed me one of the old Scotch plows, which 
was lying idle on account of being out of rig, but 
he said he preferred it, and for the very reason I 
have heretofore given the preference to Ameri- 
can over English plows, viz: that though they do 
not turn so smooth and pretty a furrow, yet they 
break the soil more, and better prepare it for a 
crop. He said the Scotch plow was used but 
little in Scotland, the English plow having sup- 
planted it, and he had to go fifteen miles to pro- 
cure one. It is an uncouth looking implement 
compared with the English plow, the mould 
board being almost a straight piece of plank, in 
utter contempt of the scientific windings of the 
English mould-boards. He said, that with all 
the smooth and tortuous perfection of the Eng- 
lish mould-board, the old Scotch plow was the e¢a- 
siest of draft, there being less friction. There is 
a fullness just back of the share, (which is a mere 
point compared to ours,) which much facilitates 
the lifting of the furrow. . 


There is another more modern implement, 
very much lIfke the English plow, and copied 
from it,and perhaps an improvement on it, which 
some call the Scotch plow. I am not sure which 
of the two friend McAllister had reference to. It is 
certainly a very finished implement, sits snug to 
its work, and turns a very Lavsioals furrow. I 
should think it highly probable, that it would 
work better ina prairie soil than either the old 
Scotch, or our own plow. 

I observed an improvement in the hinge of 
Mr. 8S.’s hinge harrow, which I should think a 
useful one; the hinge being so constructed as 
not only to allow the inner sides of the two har- 
rows to rise and fall, and thus accommodate 
themselves to some extent to the surface of the 
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ground, but so as to allow the inside of either har- 
row to drop directly down, two inches ‘or more 
below the other, whenever the surface requires it, 

He has a horse rake, which is common here, 
similar to the one introduced among us within a 

ear or two, in which each tooth acts “on its own 
hook,” so that it can rise and fall to suit the sur- 
face, independently of all the rest; and they have 
what:they call a “grubber,” which is not very 
unlike our cnitivator, save that its teeth are much 
longer, and the back ones mere points without 
wings; it is set much narrower than ours, to suit 
their narrow turnip and potatoes rows, at the 
same time that it is much longer, but it can be 
spread or contracted at pleasure. 

Perth and vicinity.—Although I have dated 
one or two letters from Perth, in the Highlands, 
I have said nothing, I think, cither of the place 
or region. It isa very ancient city, of twent 
thousand inhabitants, upon the river Tay, whic 
empties itself into the German Ocean, twenty 
miles from Perth, where is located Dundee, a 
flourishing manufacturing and commercial place 
of seventy or eighty thousand inhabitants, There 
is nothing of special interest appertaining to Perth. 
A little above the city, on the banks of the Tay. 
stands the palace of Scone, where the kings of 
Scotland used to be crowned, at present occupied 
by Lord Mansfield. 

There is quite a large area of level land spread 
out around Perth, which is bounded by moun- 
tain heights, and, on the river especially, itis very 
rich and productive. An immense farm, adjoin- 
ing thé city, belonging to the Mansfield estate, is 
rented, I am told, at five pounds sterling per acre. 

| had a very interesting conversation here with 
Mr. Jolley, Manager of the National Bank of 
Scotland. Among other things he has a large 
“mode! farm” in the neighborhood, which he of- 
fered to take me to see, but I had not time then. 
His system does not differ from that of other ama- 
leur farmers of whom 1 have heretofore spoken. 

I received from him some little satisfaction in 
regard to a phenomenon, at: which I have often 
wondered here, viz: that clover cannot be raised 
to any extent here, of late years. Once in six or 
seven years is as often as the farmers attempt to 
raise it, and I have found some of the very best 
farmers, who assurred me that they only raised it 
once in sixteen years on the same land, and they 
could not get a first rate crop. The farmers 
talk about the land being clover sick, but I have 
said to them that that could not be the reason, in- 
asmuch as the land did not get sick of other crops 
which drew from the soil, as their principal food, 
the very same elements, no complaint being 
made of the land being wheat-sick, or barley-sick, 
or oat-sick, or sick of anything when properly 
manured, except clover. But it was called clo- 
ver-sick when it was chuck full of the elements 
which enter into the composition of theclover plant. 
At this 1 wondered and wondered, and asked ten 
thousand questions, but could get but the one 
reply, that tie land was clover-sick. 


4 





From Mr. Jolley, however, I received a ray of 
light. He said, that there had been some dis- 
ooveries made of late, which had led well nigh to 
the conclusion, that the clover plant was destroy- 
ed by a worm; indications of it, such as frag- 
ments of leaves of the young plant, &c., having 
been observed. But whatever may. be the cause 
that which has generally been assigned 
is preposterous enough, and 4 marvel that Prof. 
Johnston has not scattered it to the winds long 
ago. 
I broached the subject of the difference in the 
institutions of the two countries, and alluded to 
the miserable cordition of the mass of the people. 
He admitted the fact, but when I came to trace 
the cause back to the government itself, he said, 
very pleasantly, that they liked the government. 
The United States’ government, he said, was the 
best for us, and their government was the best 
for them. He is connected, | believe, with the 
nobility, and being quite wealthy, he probably 
expects some day to take his place among them. 
The wealthy few, as a general thing, are much 
devoted to the government. If they do not suc- 
ceed in getting into the nobility, they have the 
distinction of being named in the same breath. 
“The nobility and gentry”? But! know not when 
I have met with a pleasanter man, or one 
of more general information. 


Respectfully, § Warren Isnam. 


We are rising in the market here. They have 
done laughing at the figure we cut in the exhi- 
bition, since the American clipper has beat all the 
British creation, and McCormick’s reaper is mak- 
ing such unceremonious inroads upon their ven- 
erable usages in the harvest field, and Hobbs has 
picked all the crack locks which the Island can 
boast, while his cwn remains unopened with the 
standing offer oftwo hundred pounds sterling to 
any one who will open it either with a furged 
key, or even the one belonging to it. 

Yours, W. L 





AppLe Porrace.—Take ripe apples carefully 
pared and cored, and put them in layers in astone 
or eérthen jar alternately with layers of sugar. 
If the apples are sweet, a little lemon or quince 
intermingled will give it a better flavor. Cover 
the whole with wheat paste or dough and place 
the jar in the oven for baking. Let it remain all 
night and it will make a dclitous dish for break- 
fast.— Farmer and Mechanic. 





A Cure ror Tue Morrain.—In your paper of 
yesterday I notice acall for the cure of the cat- 
tle disease known as “The Murrain.” In reply, 
I can say that an experienced cattle drovér in 
this vicinity informed me recently that a pint of 
pure sand, administered with a gatlon of mixed 
soapsuds as a drench, is a remedy for that dis- 
ease at once simple and infallible-—Cor. of a 
Memphis Paper. ; 
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NUMBER XXX, 
MR. CRAIG’S FARM. 


Griascow, Sept. 13th, 1851: 

Five miles north of Glasgow, is, the farm of 

Mr. Robert Craig, who is a connection of Dea. 
Wm. Craig, of Unadilla, Livingston Co., Mich., 
from whom [had a letter tohim. It is a mag- 
nificent farm, of over three hundred acres, loca- 
ted upon a slope, and in a very high state of cul- 
tivation. 
_ What would you think of the idea of apply- 
ing a hundred dollars worth of manure to the 
acre, to begin with? But Mr, C, has done it, and 
found his account in it. But itis an application 
which is felt for years, so that in the intermediate 
time but comparatively little outlay is necessary. 
Guano, bone dust, &c. are but transient in their 
effect, and the soil needs their oft-repeated appli- 
cation. Being within five miles of Galsgow, Mr. 
C. preferred the labor and expense of transport- 
ing stable manure that distance, that he might 
have something more permanent in its effects, at 
the same time some elements would be thus im- 
parted to the soil, which do not exist in guano and 
bone dust, particularly the organic, or not to any 
great extent He pays four and six pence ster- 
ling per ton for it here, which is something over 
a dollar, and hauls it home, throws it in a square 
heap, about four feet high, where it lies and fer- 
ments, a few weeks, or months, und then applies 
it, the cust being something over half a pound 
sterling per ton, by the time it is spread upon the 
soil. He applies from thirty-five to forty tons to 
the acre. He makes a large quantity of manure 
upon the farm, his stock being large. This ap- 
plication lasts through a whole course of ,otation, 
which is generally five years, but he dresses the 
land with various applications in the meantime, 
such as lime &c. 

Do yousay that that will doin England and 
Scotland, but will not do in America? Indeed! 
Will not manuring pay in America? Will it not 
in Michigan? What hinders? This is done 
here with wheat atonly adollar a bushel, and 
under a rent about as high as you have to pay 
for the ownership of the soil in Michigan. And 
why can it not be done in Michigan? 


But how great the farmer in Michigan who 
lives in the neighborhood of a large town has 


the advantage of the farmer here, for while sta- 


ble manure is here sold for more than a dollar a 
ton, there itis often given to any one who will 
take it away. And what a lesson should this 
teach to those of our farmers, who have even neg- 
lected husbanding and applying the manures 
made upon their own farms. While here such 
manures are procured and applied ata cost of 
more than two dollars and a half a ton, at.a con- 
siderable profit on the outlay, with market prices 
no higher than ours, when the proper discounts 
are made. There the same manures are often 





suffered to accumulate and go to. waste, when, 
‘without them, the soil will'scarcely yield suffi- 
nient to pay for the labor expended upon it. It 
may be set down as an indisputable. truth, that 
the farmers of Michigan lose from two dollars to 
twenty shillings clear money in every ton of barn 
yard manure, which is wasted. In. estimating 
this loss, not the increase of the first crop only 
after the application, but of five or six successive 
crops, is to be taken into, account, And not-only 
do they lose that amount in every ton, which 
goes to waste, by lying till its virtues are all 
washed away, and evaporated, but in every ton of 
additional manure, which, with very little trouble 
they might have accumulated, but did not, 

" Strange infatuation! When will our farmers get 
their eyes open to these things, and cease to see 
as through a glass darkly. n will they cease 
the horse-leech cry, of “give, give,” while they 
begrudge to mother earth, in return, the ver 
crumbs which fall from their table? What mad- 
ness and folly thus to starve to death the goose 
that lays their golden eggs? , 

Mr. C. remarked, that.his manure would avail 
but little, if his land swere not drained, His land 
is all drained with the exception of a. few acres, 
(which will be. soon) to the depth of three and a 
half feet, mostly with the soled tile, but since the 
cylinder tile have come into vogue, he has used 
them, ‘ He thinks they need something for the 
ends to rest upon, lest, in soft places, they should 
sink one below the other. He puts small pieces 
of slate under the ends. Others have them en- 
ter each other, According to his account of the 
matter, the cylindrical pipes only cost about half 
as much as the soled ones, and they are not fit to 
be put down, even upon clays, without soles, 

is soil is a dark sandy loam, and his subsoil a 
sort of gravel cemented intoa pan, He has pen- 
etrated this pan with the subsoil plow toa con- 
siderable depth, much to the advantage of his 
crops. 

e counts upon forty bushels as an average 
wheat crop, and says he has had over seventy.— 
He was engaged in harvesting his oat crop, which 
was very heavy. Great account is made of the 
oat crop here for bread and porridge. Their 
oats weigh about forty pounds to the bushel.— 
Barley, which, in England, is made into beer, is 
here manufactured into whiskey, and being more 
intoxicating in that form, causes more drunken- 
ness. 

Mr. C. churns by horse-power. .Three enor- 
mous churns were thus operated while I was 
there, about forty pounds of butter being churned 
at a time, from the milk. They wash the butter 
in water, until it ceases to be milky. The butter 
here, all comes upon the table fresh, not a parti- 
cle of silt init. 
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GREAT IRON-WORKS AT AIRDRIE 
I spoke of the immense quantities of iron and 





coal in the vicinity of Glasgow, as having con- 
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tributed much to its prosperity. Directly around 
the city the smoke is to be seen ascending from 
the pits, and the works in every direction, the at- 
mosphere being obscured by it, But the great- 
est number of pits, and most extensive works are 
ten or eleven miles distant, in the vicinity of Air- 
drie, a place of some fourteen thousand inhabi- 
tanis, Glasgow of course being their great mar- 
ket town. |, 

I’kuow not when I have been more interested 
than I ‘was in visiting the works at Airdrie. Get- 
ting into the cars here, | was soon set down, in 
the midst of the fire and smoke of that region.— 
Calling upon Mr, Whitelow, the manager of six- 
teen blast furnaces in one cluster, I was most cor, 
dially received. He said he was last year in the 
United States, and received many kindnesses, and 
was happy in the opportunity of reciprocatin 
them. I spoke of the rebuff I had met wit 
from the manager of the Carron works, upon 
which he remarked, that they probably thought 
that they had some wonderful secret at those 
works. butthe true secret was, that they were 
ten years behind all the rest of them. 

After an hour’s conversation he conducted me 
through the works, and explained everything as 
we went along. The first thing I wanted ex- 
plained, was the nature of the ore. I had often 
seen it, and seen it burn away like coal, leavin 
& residue of about half its original bulk, and 
asked perhaps fifty persons for an explanation, 
without getting satisfaction. As it comes from the 
pit, it is solid rock, and somewhat resembling 
slate rock, only itis in chunks, instead of lay- 
ers, Great piles of the broken rock are thrown 
out twenty feet deep, and covering eight or ten 
rods square, when it is set fire to, and burns like 
coal, and when it is all burnt through, it is less 
than half its original height, the rock having been 
reduced to a substance they call char, which is 
mostly iron, while the rest, about forty per cent 
in weight, has been driven off by the burning in- 
to the atmosphere. In reply to my numerous in- 
quities, as to what it was that burned, I was uni- 
fornily told, that it burned of itself, and they 
seemed te regard me as very stupid because | 
was not satisfied with the explanation, or else had 
not the smartness to understand it. 

In the universal dearth of information on the 
subject among those, who had the phenomena 
constantly before their eyes, I had been led to 
form a theory of my own, and was gratified to 
find it sustained by Mr. Whitelow’s explanation. 
It seemed to me that the iron must exist in the 
form of # carbonate, and that in burning, the car- 
bonic acid was driven off, leaving the iron, just as 
in burning limestone, (carbonate of lime) the 
carbonic acid is driven off, leaving the lime. But 
this did not account for the fact, that “it burnt of 
itself.” Carbonate of lime doesnot thus burn of 
itself. To obviate this difficulty, it occurred to 
me as highly prabable, that the carbonate of iron 
was impregnated with coal, in such a state of 
combination as to conceal its distinctive character, 





and constituting a bona fide rock, and I was 
strengthened in this conclusion from observing ,that 
coal adhered to the sides of some of the pieces 
of. stone, showing, that one lay directly under the 
other, and such Mr. Whitelow assured me waa 
the fact. He suid the iron stone lay directly un- 
der the coal, and they thus obtained both from 
the same pit. The char which remains, is in 
chunks for the most part, and consists of iron and 
refuse in the proportion of 20 to 15, the iron con- 
stituting thirty-five per centof the rock. From 
the pit to the furnaces the char is taken upon rail- 
ways constructed for the purpose. The coal for 
fuel is drawn from pits close up to the furnaces, 
and emptied right into them from the car in which 
it was brought up. Attached to eight of the six- 
teen furnaces, is a steam engine of a hundred 
and eighty horse power, the largest by far, that I 
everset eyes on. The walking-beam weighs be- 
tween twenty and thirty tons. ‘To one end of 
the beam is attached the piston rod, a singular 
contrivance, which is no more nor less than an 
immense bellows, by which the air is driven into 
the furnaces, there being two immense valves to 
admit the air into the immense cylinder in which 
the rod works, the air rushing in, as that end of 
the beam rises, and the valves closing, as it dc- 
scends. Only think of it,—a powerful engine 
of a hundred and eighty horse power, employed 
mainly in driving a bellows, The air is heated 
by passing through pipes, coiled in the tops of the 
flues, to seven hundred degrees, before it is al- 
lowed tu enter the furnaces. 

Coal and iron are being thrown in at the top all 
day, from morning to night. As the char melts, 
the refuse being lighter, rises to the top, and is 
allowed to run off, while the iron is not drawn off 
into the moulds until night. It was about the 
middle of the afternoon, that we were passing 
about, ind he remarked that there were two 
hundred tons of iron in the furnaces at that 
lime. ‘I'hey make about twenty-one hundred 
tons a week. 

There were about seventy blast furnaces in 
the neighborhood, and pits to the enormous num- 
ber of three hundred. The works for making 
wrought iron and steel, are also numerous, some 
of which I visited. There is one which turns out 
800 hundred tons of malleable iron and steel per 
week. They take the stone and carry it through 
the entire process. 

1 inquired how long before their furnaces 
would burn out, as it seemed to me, that with 
such an intensity of heat constantly applied, they 
could not Jast long, and what they were made of. 
Mr. W. replied, that they were made of large 
brick manufactured frum a kind of clay they had, 
which was called ‘‘fire clay;” that they had one 
which had been constantly in use, for eleven 
years; that the walls were about four feet thick, 
when it was constructed, and that they were still 
about three feet, bidding fair to last another elev- 
en years. They are hooped with large bar iron. 

Respectfully, Warren IsHam. 
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NUMBER XXXI. 


GLASGOW & VICINITY—BOTANIC GARDEN, dc. 


GuasGow, Sept. 14, 1851. 


I have spoken of Glasgow as the chief com- 
mercial city of Scotland, as baving a population 
of 330,000, as being well built, with spacious 
and ;leasant streets, and surrounded with pits, 
iron works, fire and smoke, Of the towering 
stalks (chimneys) which are built up heaven- 
ward, to carry off the smoke, there is one, just in 
the suburbs of the city, which lifts itself up to the 
astonishing height of four hundred and seventy 
feet. 

A little to the west of the city, there is a bo- 
tanic garden of considerable merit. 1 found ma- 
ny rare plants and flowers in it; some of them 1 
will mention—not a few of which, by the way, | 
had before met with upon the grounds attached 
{o private residences. 


Of the ornamental trees, the most beautiful 
are the Swedish Juniper, the Irish and Scotch 
Yews, the Arbor Vite, the Acacias, the Arauca- 
rias, the Palm, and the Larch. The four first 
are pre-eminently beautiful. Then there are the 
Eucalaptus divisa folia,Dacrydium Lacopodioides, 
the Cryptomeria Japonica, (weeping,) the Ron- 
dolesia Speciosa, and the Euphorbia—all very 
beautiful. ‘The two last have a charming little 
scarlet flower. 


The Banksia Speciosa rises to the height of 
about four feet. without limb, and is surmounted 
by a flower, which is a perfect knob, globular, or 
spberical, about two and a half inches in diameter. 
The Curcuma Reseolano. has a beautilul yellow 
_ of a flower, springing almost directly from 
the root. The Cactus I here saw, for the first 
time, in the"form of a tree,the stalk rising straight 
and round to a height perhaps of ten feet. In- 
stead of limbs,leaves, narrow and long, project- 
ed, and hung gracefully from the stalk. These 
leaves, I was told, were budded into the stalk, by 
cutting a small triangular piece from a leaf, and 
inserting it. From the leaves, the flowers hung 
beautifully pendant. I was told that they were 
sometimes budded so as to form a beautiful tree- 
like top, while the rest of the trunk was left bare 
of leaves. There were some very beautiful Dah- 
las. 

The different varieties of the CEnethera are 
pre-eminent for delicacy of tint. But nothing 
equals the Erica tribe, both the shrub and, its 
flower being entirely beautiful, It is not large 
enough to be called magnificent, It is an hum+ 
ble shrub, or rather a miniature tree, perfectly 
fascinating to the eye, with no flower upon it; 
but, covered with its beautiful flower, it 1s per- 
fectly charming, especially the Erica Jestita El- 
egans. 


Of Fuschias, there was a very rich variety,and. 


then there was the Begonia Fuschioides, whic 
has some claims to consideration. ' 





Just as I hed finished my survey, and was 
about to leave, a band of music from the city, in 
the Highland military costume, was ushered in, 


| thirty in number, with as many. different instru- 


ments, and [ must say that [ never heard more 
stirring strains from any set of performers. I 
believe [ omitted one thing in the description I 
gave of the Highland dress, 1 spoke of their 
wearing no pantaloons, but-a skirt instead, which 
came down almost to the knees, leaving the leys 
below entirely bare to the stocking, about nine 
inches. Over the skirt, hangs an apron of horse- 
hair, apparently the long hair from a horse’s tail, 
say eight inches wide, wid twelve long, directly 
in front. Over the long hair; bang rows of small 
knobs, or tissels. 1! the long hair, underneath, 
be white, the knobs are black, and vice versa— 
the whole ‘overlying a-sort of pad. It seems to 
be designed, partly for ornament, and partly to 
keep the skirt in its place before. .1 believe I ab 
so umitted to say that the Duke of ‘Athol’s regi- 
ment of Highlanders wore sashes, or rather long 
plaid shawls, which were passed’ under the right 
arm, and over the left shoulder, the fringed ends 
hanging down three or four feet before and be- 
hind the shoulder, and floating gracefully in the 
breeze, I did not omit to say that there was 
perfect order and sobriety upon the ground,which 
was true, but | should have added, had I been 
apprised of the fact at the time, that there was 
drunkenness enough after the games were over. 

There were two bagpipes aceompanying the 
band, which gave us two or three of their wild 
airs by way of introduction, but they did not play 
with the band. Whether their music is of such 
a character that they cannot chime in with other 
instruments, 1 do not know. 

The walks about the garden are very pleasant, 
and, on the whole, I felt well satisfied with the 
results of my visit. 

The University here, which was founded four 
hundred years ago, has alibrary of sixty thousand 
volumes, and’ is.in a flourishing. condition, . Its 
museum is a place of much resort, and contams 
a multitude of interesting things. 

Upon the east side of the town, is a magnifi- 
cent cathedral, built by the Catholics seven hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, but now occupied by a 
congregation of the established church, (Presby- 
terian,) It is a venerable and stately pile, is in 
a good state of preservation, not exactly either in 
the Norman, or Gothic style, but participating, to 
some extent, of both. Its columns and arches 
in its interior, are magnilicent. 1n their zeal for 
the destruction of cathedrals, which the preaching 
of Knox against image-worship infused into some 
of his followers, this was attacked, but was saved 
by the interposition of the citizens. It is between 
300 and, 400 feet long, and 60 wide. 

Directly opposite the cathedral, across the 
glen, along which flows @ stream, rises a steep 
and high hill, almost @ mountain, which used to 
be a public park, but is now a cemetery, and. the 
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most picturesque one I ever saw. ‘Around the 
acclivity of the hill, are constructed terraces, five 
or six in number, rising, one above another, to 
its summit, on which stands a magnificent monu- 
ment toJohn Knox, surmounted by a colossal 
statue of himself. Along the terraces around the 
hill, both ways, as far as the eye can reach, are 
many beautiful monuments,and on nearly as high 
an elevatiun as that on which Knox’s stands, is a 
noble one to McGowin, author of the Protestant, 
and a little distance from it, stands a beautiful 
Mausoleum, the whole being interspersed with 
beautiful shrubbery, and preseuting to the eye, 
from the cathedral yard, the most lovely specta- 
cle of the kind I have ever seen. 

Yesterday being Sabbath, I went, in the fore- 
noon, to hear the celebrated Dr. Wardlaw, and 
fortunately .I was not disappointed. I had form- 
ed a most exalted conception of his talents from 
his famous argument in reply to Mr. Yates, in 
defence of the Trinity, which J read more than 
twenty years ae He is now quite aged—near 
eighty, 1 should think, though he moves with 
considerable sprightliness. He is rather tall, and 
spare, with a benignant countenance, a bold, in- 
tellectual forehead, and a speaking eye. His enun- 
ciation is distinct, his manner engaging, and his 
style and argument, terse, nervous, and pithy, as 
are his published works. He has had some trou- 
ble in his congregation, in his old age, and a part 
of it has broken off, and built a new church,and 
are under the pastoral care of Mr. Porter, his late 
assistant. He is Independent. 

‘In the afternoon, I went to the cathedral to 
hear Dr. McFarlane, also an aged man, but he 
did not preach. On the previous Sabbath, Dr. 
McF. preached to the Queen at Balmoral Castle, 
her Highland residence, When in Scotland, she 
patronizes and pays all deference to the establish- 
ment, and to please the Highlanders, when there, 
she dresses her children in the Highland costume, 
and for the same purpose,she has had them taught 
Gaelic, and the whole family are able to speak it 
fluently. 

I have often alluded to the silly superstition 
with which titles and titled personages are re- 
garded by a large proportion of the people, and 
the eagerness with which they dangle in the trail 
of royalty. An instance of this has been related 
to me here, which shows up their childishness in 
this particular in rather a ridiculous hght. 1 be- 
lieve I’ have stated, that since the organization of 
the free church, the established churches have 
been very thinly attended. I am told that the 
cathedral church, under Dr. McFarlane, was well 
nigh deserted, until the Queen attended worship 
khere about a year ago, since which time it has 
een thronged every Sabbath, as it was yester- 
day. I should have been incredulous as to the 
filet, vad it not been confirmed by innumerable 
qe¥élépments of a similar character, which have 

omer andor my observation. 
od! While giavas in Edinburgh, the Queen came 





in, and passed the night there, on her way to the 
Highlands. Passing down the principal strect, 
just after her arrival, [found my way completely 
blocked up by the throng who were returning 
from the neighborhood of the palace. “You are 
too late, too late,” said a gentleman who passed 
me. “Too late for what?” said I; “John Knox’s 
house stands there yet, don’t it?” He cast a look 
of surprise at me for my stupidity about the Queen, 
and sloped. Having taken a good look at the 
venerable edifice where lived the man to whom 
Scotland owes more than to all the kings and 
queens that ever guided her destinies, | passed 
within sight of the palace, and addressing myself 
to a gentleman standing by: I asked him if yon- 
der large building was Holyrood house. Putting 
on a look of surprise, and straightening himself 
up, be replied—*“That, sir, is a palace, Holyrood 
palace, the palace of her Majesty.” “Very well,” 
said J, “what isa palace but a house? It isa 
rivate residence, is it not?” He too sloped — 
he whole city seemed to be in eestacies, in a 
perfect tumult of joy. ‘The Queen herself is too 
sensible a woman to be pleased with such silly 
adulation, and she avoids witnessing it as much 
as possible. Yours, Warren Isuam. 


NOTES FROM IRELAND. 


NUMBER XXXIL 
MOSS, OR PEAT LANDS. 


Dublin, Sept. 24, 1851. 

In traversing Ireland, no physical phenome- 
non, presents a more interesting subject of con- 
templation, than the immense tracts of peat moss, 
which abound in every part of the Island. One 
of them occupies from one fourth to one third 
part of the whole Island, running right thro’ its 
centre, in the form somewhat, of a triangle,which 
comes nearly to a point on the eastern shore, 
while its base stretches along the Western more 
than a hundred miles, there being, however,some 
upland here and there in different parts of it,and 
then there are small tracts of it in most parts of 
the country, and everywhere are to be seen 
stacks of peat which have been cut and piled up 
for fuel. ‘The same sort of peat mosses are also 
to be met with in both England and Scotland, 
and also in Wales. | have seen them, not only 
in low and level situations, but high up on the 
sides of hills, and even on the tops of the moun- 
tains. In England and Scotland, the peat is 
from three or four to eight feet deep, generally, 
but sometimes it is twenty feet. In Ireland, it 
is seldom less than twenty feet, and sometimes it 
reaches a depth of forty feet. There are esti- 
mated to be two million eight hundred thousand 
acres of it in the Island, a million anda half of 
which are very wet and spongy, and abouta 
million and a quarter of acres are found in moun- 
tainous localities. Generally the first ten’ feet is 
too spongy for fuel, being of a lightish color; the 
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next ten is brown, sind moie compact, and the 
next ten black, and still better than the second 
ten for fuel, the bottom being almost like bitumi- 
nous coal, 

In regard to the the origin of these immense 
beds of peat, much speculation has been indulg- 
ed. They have generally been supposed to have 
originated from the growth and decay of lichens, 
and other vegetables of a low grade, in soils sat- 
urated, if not covered with stagnant water, aided 
by accumulations of vegetable matter which have 
been washedin. But there are some phenomena 
pertaining to them, which it is difficult to recon- 
cile with this supposition, without farther data, 
and other theories have been broached, even the 
horrid ene, that they are living,organized masses, 
to their utmost depth, and that they are constant- 
ly growing, and are-destined to overspread the 
earth, 

Equally puzzled are these people to know 
what todo with them, except to make use of 
what little they need for fuel. As many theories 
in reference to the best. method of reclaiming 
them, have been put forth, as in reference to 
their origin, and more too, and with equally un- 
satisfactory results. Ihave witnessed many in- 
stances of reclamation, and among others, the 
one, mentioned, I think, by Coleman upon:the 
estate of Blair Drummond, near Stirling, Scot- 
land, where the peat was cut off six or eight feet 
deep, and floated down a stream, and thus carried 
away. There is now a fertile field where it lay, 
but it is admitted on all hands, that the land is not 
worth what the improvement cost, by far. And 
the same thing is true, by the way, of many of 
those expensive improvements, upon which Cole- 
man dwells at such length, and which only serve 
to show, what can be done by throwing away 
capital enough. 

There seemsjto be some antiseptic property in 
this peat, which resists any tendency to decom- 
position, to a wonderful degree, it being more in- 
destructible than ordinary ligneous substances, 
and the experiments which have been made to 
decompose it, by neutralizing the tannin or tan- 
nic acid, which preserves it, by means of alkalies 
are by no means satisfactory. It is said,that mix- 
ed with ordinary soil, it will never thoroughly 
unite with it, but that when reduced even to 
minute division, it will still stubbornly maintain a 
scparate existence, and refuse to yield any nutri- 
ment to plants,and yet it contains all the elements 
of the richest manure. Its ashes, “which, of 
course, only contain the mineral portion of it, 
are said to be a powerfully stimulating manure, 
and highly beneficial where there is organic mat- 
ter, (the kind of matter which was expelled from 


it by burning) sufficient already in the soil, but 
that, if there is a deficiency of organic matter, it 
produces a deceitful growth, which, tho’ heavy,| 
does not yield seed in proportion, Such is also 
the effect of soot, potash, saltpetre, and all that 


An effort is making also to turn it to profitable 
account as a manure; by converting it into char- 
coal by the ordinary process of charring. wood. 
In this case, its power to absorb. nutritious gases, 
and hold'them until needed for use, particularly 
ammonia,’ constitutes its. entire efficacy. The 
ammonia, é&c., enter and take the place of the or- 
ganic matter which has beew volatilized and ex~ 
pelled by the heat in the process of charring. 

Peat charcoal, or coke, is a deodorizer, that is, 
it absorbs the effluvia of putrid, or decaying sub- 
stances. Mixed with, or laid upon night-soil, it 
will at once arrest the offensive gasses, which 
arise from it, and by preventing their «scape, per- 
form an essential service, not only to agriculture, 
but to humanity. Saussure found that; common 
charcoal absorbed ninety times its volume of am- 
monical gas. 

I see no way possible by which these immen- 
sely deep and extensive peat beds can ever be 
converted into fruitful fields, unless: they can’ be 
thoroughly. drained, so that they can become 
dry, and be set on fire and burned up on. the 
spot, a thing which is searcely within the range 
of practicability as, they are very tenacious of 
moisture. 

It is not'so with ours; they can, for the most 
part, be. easily drained, and can, be burned off 
without disturbing them, or they can be. pared 
and burned, their depth not. being ,sufficient to 
make such an enterprise a very stupendous one, 
and the ashes are the very manure needed to 
correct the vicious properties of the subjacent 
soil. Respecttully, Wanren Isnam. 


NOTES FROM WALES, 
NUMBER XYXILI. 
THE GREAT TUBULAR BRIDGE. 


Barrrannta Barner, Wales, Sept. 26, ’51. 

After a very boisterous array from Dublin, 
we landed safely at Ho Hyer a port on the 
Southwestern extremity of Angleasy, which is a 
partiof ancient Wales, and extends far out into 
the Irish Sea, opposite Dublin. 

To this place a railroad has been constructed, 
and that wonder of the world, the great tubular 
bridge, carries it over the Menai Straits, which 
separate the Island from the main fand. The 
portion of the Island’ over which we passed in 
crossing it, (24 miles) presented. a rather forbid~ 
ding aspect, for the most: part, being poor land, 
at eut up into little patehes, by huge open- 
mouthed ditches, like the South of Ireland, but 
with not a tithe of its fertility. In most cases, 
there were two ditches, the excavated earth was 
piled up between them, and with such tiny patch- 
es, the fence occupied quite a proportion of the 
ground. I was told, however; that there were 
some good farms upon the Island, 

The bridge above spoken‘of, is certainly a mar- 





class of manures, when applied under such cir- 
cumstances. 


vellous thing. It is simply ‘a monstrous iron 
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tube, 25 fee: high,and 12 wide, constructed of iron 
plates, of a half inch thickness, rivetted together, 
they being | should think, about six or eight feet 
long, and three wide. A narrow strip of the 
plate, (say six inches wide,) is first rivetted upon 
each side of every plate, which laps it three inch- 
es, and then imagine the remainirg three inches, 
which project over, to be turned up so as to be 
at right angles with the plate, on each side—then 
imagine the plates set up endwise,and brought to- 
gether for riveting, the turned up three inches 
coming flat against each other, and yet not exact- 
ly, for a still narrower piece of the plate is inter- 
posed between them, and then the enormous riv- 
ets are put through so that there is a projection 
of that sort, (of three inches) on the outside of 
the tube, between every two plates, up and down, 
which, it will be readily seen, adds vastly to its 
strength. Upon the bottom, these projections be- 
tween the plates rise eight or ten inches, and up- 
on these the string pieces rest. 

In the middle of the strait, there isa rock, 
which is bare at ebb tide, and on this the central 
tower is built, and thirty rods distant from it on 
each side, and nearly the same distance from each 
bank, is another tower, making three in all, so 
that two of the tubes, reaching from the central 
to the outer towers, are thirty rods long each, and 
the two others, reaching from the two outer tow- 
ers to the banks, are not quite as long, while 
their elevation is a hundred and twenty feet. 

The tubes, of course, were constructed upon 
the shore, and then raised to their places, and 
here is the greater marvel of all, via: the pro- 
cess of elevating them. the two largest being of 
something more than 1100 tons weight. This 
woodetiot achievement was accomplished by 
means of the Hydraulic Press, a description of 
which I will here attempt, though 1 fear that | 
may not make myself understood. 

Imagine then two cylinders of cast iron, one 
large, and the other small, standing upright, side 
by side, having a pize communicating between 
them, in which is a valve, opening from the lar- 
ger, into the smaller cylinder. At the top .of 
each cylinder, let there be a water-tight collar, in 
which collar a cylindrical rod is inserted, which 
moving in the collar, so as to be water-tight, 
works up and down in the cylinder, These rods 
are each a little less in diameter and in length, 
than the cylinders, so that when they have de- 
scended in them, a space will be left around be- 
low them. Call the larger rod, which moves in 
the larger cylinder, the ram, and the smaller, 
which moves in the smaller cylinder, the plunger. 

Suppose then the ram to be let down to 
the bottom of the large cylinder, and the plunger 
raised to the top of the small one, and that the 
two cylinders and the communicating pipe, are 
completely filled with water, Now let the plun- 
ger } oe down in the small cylinder, and 
it will drive as much water as it displaces in that 
cylinder, through the communicating pipe and 





valves, into the large cylinder, where the ram 
will be compelled to rise to give place for it.— 
The height to which the ram will be thus raised, 
will depend on the proportion of its magnitude 
to that of the plunger. Thus, if the bulk of one 
inch in height of the ram be five hundred times 

reater than that of one ineh of the plunger, it 
is evident thet a five-hundredth part of an inch of 
the ram, will occupy a space equal to, and will 
give room for as much water as is displaced by 
an inch of the plunger. ‘To raise the ran, there- 
fore thus, the height of one foot, the plunger must 
move through the space of five hundred feet.— 
The plunger is kept in rapid motion by steam- 
power and every time it is raised, to repeat the 
stroke, water is drawn into the lesser cylinder, so 
as to refill itfrom a reservoir, on the principle of 
the common pump, and the water which is thus 
driven into the large cylinder, cannot return, be- 
ing stopped by the valve, 

To estimate the force with which the ram will be 
driven up by the water being forced under it, 
you have but to reflect, that the pressure pro- 
duced on each square inch of the section of the 
plunger, will produce an equal pressure on each 
square inch of the section of the ram. «If then, 
the section of the ram be five hundred times 
greater, than that of the plunger, it follows, that 
a pressure of one ton exerted by the plunger, 
will produce an upward pressure of five hundred 
tons upon the ram. 

The large cylinder weighed fifteen tons, and 
after lying twenty-two hours, came red hot from 
the mould, and for ten days it was too hot to be 
approached by workmen. ‘Twenty-two tons of 
metal were required to be melted. ft is twenty- 
two inchesin diameter. 

To the top of the ram is attached a cross-head, 
of cast-iron, the end of the ram being let into it, 
and securely fastened—weight of cross-head 13 
tons. ‘To this cross-head the chains are attach- 
ed, which reach to the water and embrace the 
tube, or other object to be raised. To prevent a 
Jateral strain, the cross-head is made to work on 
vertical guide rods, of wrought iron, each six in- 
ches in diameter, which are fixed in sockets, on 
the top of the ‘press, : 

The quantity of water injected into the large 
cylinder, in order to raise the ram six feet, was 
eighty-one and a half gallons. When a lift of 
six feet was effected, the lifting chains were sei- 
zed by a set of clamps, under the lowest point to 
which the cross-head descended, and while thus 
held suspended, the water was discharged from 
the great cylinder, and the ram with its cross- 
head, made to descend, Meanwhile the lengths 
of the chains above the clamps, were removed, 
and the chains thus shortened, attached ‘to the 
cross-head, by other clamps connected with the 
eross-head, and all was ready for another lifu— 
Each lift occupied from thirty to forty-five min- 
lites, when every thing was ready. And thusa 
long day, of cighteen hours, furnished sufficient 
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tine, between daylight and dark, to raise one 


tube to the height of one hundred and twenty] | 


feet, and there being six tubes (for the two 
pos of course six of those long days were con- 
sumed in raising them. 

I should have said, that the large cylinder was 
enclosed in a cast iron jacket, bound on by 
wrought iron slabs, put round when red. hot, 
which, in cooling, grasped the casting. with irre- 
sistible, force, the jacket weighing eight tons. The 
whole rested on cast iron beams weighing five 
tons each. 

Such is the solidity and immense strength of 
these tubes, that, although thirty rods in Jenyth, 
and their ends only resting upon the towers, the 
heaviest (rains make no. impression upon them, 
not even causing them to sag the sixteenth of an 
inch. Their appearance at that height, is uniuue, 
as well as magnificent. The entire cost of the 
bridge is said to have exceeded eight. hundred 
age pounds sterling, or four millions of dol- 
ars 

Looking each way from the bridge are posted 
enormous lions (four in all) carved from solid 
marble rock, weighing 70 tons each, being about 
20 feet in length, and large in proportion, ina 
crouching posture, presenting a most terrifically 
majestic appearance, as you approach the bridge 
from either way. The cost of these lions is said 
to have exceeded ten thousand dollars. The 
towers are built of the same material, and, when 
polished, it is very beautiful. I saw some polish- 
ed specimens of it, which were very handsome, 

One mile from this bridge ncrth, is the famous 
Suspension Bridge, which, for a long time, was 
regarded as one of the wonders of the world, but 
it has lost that distinction now. Its appearance 
is very similar to that of our Niagara and other 
suspension bridges. The two bridges are in full 
view, the one from the other, and eavh, from the 
other, presents a beautiful appearance. Both are 
owned by the Railway Company, and all the 

round between them, and the station-master 
told me, that they were going to clear away and 
ornament the grounds trom one bridge to the oth- 
er,‘with shrubbery, walks d&e., and build a mag- 
nificent hotel for the accommodation of the nu- 
merous visitors who are in the habit of flocking 
to the place. Yours, Warren Isuam. 





From the Boston, Cultivator, 
TO RAISE CABBAGES. 


Mr. Epiror:—In part to answer the enquiry 
of “A Subscriber,” in Cuitivator, August 9th, I 
will give my father’s experience. About eight. 
een years ago, he observed a brother farmer put 
unleached wood-ashes into the hill, preparatory 
to setting out cabbages. Upon asking the effect 
of such manuring, he was informed that it was 
sure to prevent them from growing clump-footed. 
Ever since that time we have acted agreeably to 
this suggestion, and have invariably raised good 
cabbages. [am not acquainted with any other 
disease to which this plant is liable. Don. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
NUMBER XXXiv. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liverroot, Sept. 29, ’51. 


Liverpool has, I think, something over four 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and ranks, for 
commerce and importance, as the second city. in 
England. It is a better built and handsomer city: 
than London. Indeed it isa comparatively mod- 
ern city, a great portion of it having been built 
during the present century. There is a-good de- 
gree of magnificence in its public buildings. 

But who would expect to find among the most 
magnificent buidings in the city, one with so 
humble a name as “The Sailor’s Home.”—~ 
It is even so—a building, the cost of which is es- 
timated at seventy thousand pounds sterling, or 
three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, is now 
nearly completed for the purpose, Prince Albert 
having been sent for to lay the corner stone, 
which was done three years ago. The lot was 
given by the corporation, and is located close to 
the Custom House. I enquired its value, and 
was told that sovereigns enough to coverit, would 
uot buy it. ‘The building and lot cannot be es 
timated at much less than a million of dollars. 

The house is built by subscriptions, principal- 
ly by commercial men, and is calculated, to ac- 
cummodate 850 sailors. It is of stone, 1n a fine 
style of architecture, surmounted by towers and 
turrets, and presents an imposing appearance,— 
It is designed as an experiment, and if it answers 
well, others will be built. 

It really seems as though this people (the peo. 
ple of England) had set themselves in earnest to 
the task of atoving for their criminality in keep- 
ing the laboring men of the country in poverty 
and rags at their feet, by the munificence of the 
provision they make for them in their public in- 
stitutions. They have the most splendid hospij 
tals, poor-houses, &c., of which the world can 
boast, and with all the poverty and want which 
exists, no one who is worthy of public aid, need 
suffer. If a tythe of the money which has een 
thus expended, had been expended in educating 
and preparing them to act well their part on the 
theatre of life, there would have no use for these 
munificent outlays. But that would not have an 
awered the purpose; they would have felt them 
selves to be men, 

But taking things as they are, this enterprise is 
worthy of all praise, And another kindred to it 
meets the eye, as it wanders over the thickets of 
masts and cordage which rise in the docks. High 
above all its fellows in one of the docks, peers 
the hull of an old “man-of-war,” “The Tees,” 
which, twenty-five years ago, having served out 
its time, was converted into a Seaman’s Chapel, 
capable of seating a thousand persons, and of 
accommodating on special occasions, fifteen hun- 





dred persons, with a vestry betides at the stern, 
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There is a yoou library in it, and a school con- 
neeted with it, in which one, thousand young 
men have been taught the science of navigation, 
and multitudes of others educated, the whole be- 
ing #lso sustained by subscription. 

But the docks, the docks, I have spoken of 
them, and they are the pride and glory of the 
pion being five milesin length along the river, 

ving been excavated and walled up, at an: im- 

mense expense, a few rods from the river bank, 
through which the water islet into them at high 
tide, and locked in as the tide recedes, so that 
thousands of vessels are floating in safety, while 
the broad Mersey shrinks away with the tide into 
an a stream, leaving the ground bare, 
over which the proud ship floated into its secure 
retreat: There are more than a ‘thousand men 
employed in attending the locks, and taking the 
oversight of the docks: : 
I might-refer to the above named man-of-war, 
ds an instance of the. durability of English oak. 
It had served more than fifty years as.a warrior, 
before it enlisted under the banners of the Prince 
of Peave, in whose service it has spent twenty- 
five years of its life, and it is said to be perfectly 
sound yet. 

The Liverpoolers are making an effort to orna- 
ment their city with a building which shall eclipse 
the whole kingdom. It is’ a Hall of Justice, in 
which the assizesare to be held, (commenced 7 

fears ago) and is called “st. George's Hall.” It 
is perhaps thirty rods in length, on the street, 
fronted with fluted columns turmounted with Co- 
rinthian capitals the whole distance, except that 
5 columns on each end, (of the front) are square, 
and recede a little. The two ends of the build- 
ing are also ornamented with columns, the whole 
being of stone, and in a style, for the most part, 
whiclr befits the nineteenth century rather than 
the twelfth, as most even of the comparatively 
modern public buildings in England do. There 
is one ‘prominent thing, however, appertaining to 
this building, which properly belongs to other 
ages than this. I refer to the groups of statuary, 
representing certain august personages, and au- 
gust scenes, which are stuck in at the gable 
ends, They mar the beauty of the edifice, and 
greatly interfere with the impression of its mag- 
nificence, by attracting, or rather distracting the 
attention, One reason why Ihave not said more 
of the public buildings in London, is that I have 
been perfectly disgusted with these things, with 
which they are deformed, many of them even to 
the ridiculous. Even St. Paui’s, which is regard. 
edas one of the architectural wonders of the 
world, (and so it is) has not yet so far command- 
ed my respect, as to elicit a notice, and it is on 
this aceount. But a true Englishman would 


think any public building, however magnificent, 
-and beautiful, a very slim affair, which had none 
of these things, on which he could feast his ruling 
passion for worshiping “his superiors.” 
Directly opposite to this hall, on the other side 


jinches of the pavement, the axle-tree 


of the street, is the Railroad Passenger Station 
House, which, in magnificence, scarcely yields to 
it.Its front end, which is also ornamented with 
pillars, plain, having also Corinthian capitals, ex- 
tends about the same distanee upon the street, or 
not quite, say twenty-five rods, and thirty rods 
deep, covering four or five acres of ground.— 
The open space, inside 'the offices, é&¢., into which 
the trains enter, is about fourteen rods wide, and 
over this is throwna single, entire roof, which is 
sustained by cast-iron arches, the ends of which 
rest upon the side walls, or the walls which sepa- 
rate this open space from the offices, there being 
no pillars'in the whole fourteen rods. ‘The cast- 
iron arches (rafters they may be called) are very 
large, and of immense weight, and I judged that 
they were put up in segments. They are kept 
from spreading by immense wrought iron bars, 
which pass around parallel with them, say ten 
feet below them, other iron bars passing érans- 
versely from the one to the other. 9 

The panes of glass in the windows which rup 
the whole length of the roof, and constitute a 
part of it, I should think at a rough guess, were 
at least five feet by ten, and in the far end isa 
great central window, showing a sort of filigree 
work, which presents a most magnificent appear- 
ance. 


There are many other fine buildings in the 
city, as the Custom House, the Town Hall, the 
Merchant’s Exchange, &c. Being invited into 
the Reading Room of the Exchange, I spent an 
hour or two very pleasantly’ in the midst of hun- 
dreds, not to say thousands, of the business men 
of Liverpool, and files of newspapers from every 
nock and corner of the globe. 

Liverpool is so different from London, in many 
things, that it hardly seems to be a part. of the 
same country, and this is of a piece with the in- 
numerable paltry sectionalities, of which I have 
spoken, as peculiar to their own localities, and 
which in the near neighborhood of each other, 
often present a greater contrast than do the see- 
tional differences between Maine and Florida, and 
‘the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 


In the street you see none of those immense 
cart horses which are in general use in London, 
where the carts are not so large as to excite any 
very special attention. On the other hand, the 
horses here, tho’ heavy, are a third smaller than 
the London cart-horse, while their carts are 
twice as heavy, being of monstrous. dimensions, 
and entirely unique in construction, They are 
of two kinds, one of which has four wheels, two 
and a half and three feet high, with felloes six or 
eight inches wide, extending over which is a 
broad platform, eight feet wide, by fifteen long, 
raised a little around the edges, and thai. is all. 
The other has two wheels and a regular cart 
body, six feet.wide, fifteen feet long, and four 
deep, the bottom of which is within ten or twelve 
assing 





down its sides and under it, and the wheels being 
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heavy in proportion. To these ‘monstrous vehi- 
clesthey-attach two horses, one-before the other, 
and five or six tons is a-common -load, uphill, and 
down. The horses, though so much smaller than 
the London cart horses, adpear to be)not inferior 
to them in strength, and move with tremendous 
power. ‘They are hauling guano,and cotton, and 
load after load of each, with five.or,, six tons to a 
load are passing. I inquired what breed the hor- 
ses were of, but in vain. My impression is, that 
they are of the Clydesdale (Scotland) breed, 
which is esteemed the best in the’ United King- 
dom for draft. Respectfully, 
+. Warren, Isaam: 


NOTES FROM IRELAND. 
NUMBER XXxV. 


THE IRISH POOR. 


Dublin, Sep. 30, 51. 

In advancing from the North to the South of 
Ireland a most striking change in the face of the 
country presents itself As you approach within 
about thirty miles of Dublin from the North, you 
pass from the delightfully undulating country of 
which I haye spoken, toone of a less variegated 
surface, and though richer and naturally more fer- 
tile, presenting far less attraction. You no long- 
er see fine fields of wheat, barley, oats, turnips, 
potatoes, and flax, alternating with the green pas- 
tures and meadows, and presenting, for the most 
part, the appearance of comfort. 

On the other hand, the whole country is cut 
up into little patches, of one, two or three acres 
each, and sometimes a little larger, and separated 
from each other by enormous open ditches, which 
serve as fences, and occupy no small portion of 
the ground. while here and there is stuck a 
wretched mud hovel, where the lord of the soll 
burrows. While the North of Ireland has thus 
kept pace in improvement with England and 
Scotland, insomuch that in travelling through it 
you would scarcely know that you had crossed 
the channel, either from the appearance of its 
towns and rural districts, or from the people who 
inhabit them, the South of Ireland is the same 
thing it was centuries ago, and its people in the 
same wretched condition. 

These people, as I have said, occupy but a 
very few acres each, which they rent directly 
from the landlord, some of them’ only a single 
patch, and others twoor three, and some still 
more. On these little patches they have lived ev: 
er sinee they were born, and many of them inhe- 
ritors of the paternal domain, such as it is, which 
has descended with the family for many genera- 
tions, I say “such as it is,” and yet, though it 
be but a small spot, and their abode humble and 
lowly. and to our eye forbidding, it is ali the world 
to them, and around it cluster all their earthly 
hopes:and fond affections. 

Aud I believe it will be found tobe a principle 





of human nature/that men ,become attached to 
the spot where they, were. os we and reared, as 
the only spot:on earth where;they think they, can 
enjoy life, about, in,, proportion .. to, their.general 
ignoratian and the greatness of their remoge from 
those refinements, which we are apt.to,,think 
make up the'sum total; of haman bappiness,,syil- 
tle, indeed, do the favored, ones; of earth know 
how, strongly \rooted in. their, hearts; is the Jove 
of the, spot, these simple people call, their, homes, 
and the |heart-wrlngings it costs';them to. be, torn 
from, it, as ceeasks beaben vegetated , there, they 
feared that the effect of transplanting would be 
certain death, . , ; Hedi in ini 

Nor have these fears been idle, »:Multitudes 
of them have been ousted within: the last year or 
tw6, for delinqueney in‘rent--driven from homes 
which they and ‘their fathers have: vecupied for 
many generations, and compelled'to:take refuge 
in the poor house, .and there they, have;died by 
thousands.. A statement, was made. in Parlia- 
ment last spring; that eightecn ‘hundred. of the 
poor ereatures had’ perished in two..poor houses 
alone; within a few months previous. And b saw 
a statement in the Dublin News Letter the other 
day, that a vast majority of those who had/been 
ejected, had perished. 

Along with that attachment to home and that 
horror of a change of. locality, of which,I have 
spoken ag characteristic of this class of persons, 
there co-exists an utter, want of versatility—a to 
tal. incapacity to make. shift for themselves, Jost 
led out of the little sphere in which they bad been 
accustomed to moye round and round, they be- 
come lost, and know not what to do, or which 
way to look. And. besides all that, there is no 
employment for them in the country, .,, 

This is a horrid state of things; and the same 
cause which hassent such multitudes tothe poor 
house and to the grave, is sunding ‘tens of thou- 
sands of them to our shores—all, in fact, who 
have the means to get away: . This is the cause 
of the vast increase of emigration from this coun- 
try, of this over previous years. ‘The extrava- 

ances of the non-resident Irish Jaridlords, as I 

ave said, involved them ‘hopelesslyin debt, and 
their estates are all going off under the hammer, 
at the same time, through the failure of the po- 
tato crop, and in the absence of the necessary 
motives to exertion, the multitudes of small tenant 
farmers have been unable ‘to pay their rent, and 
have, in consequence, been ejected. What will 
be the consequence of the breaking up of an ag- 
ricultural system, whose sole dependence was 
upon “one single lazy root,” remains tobe seen. 
I apprehend, however, that little will be gained 
by it to the laboring poor, for the attempt will 


now be made, and is in fact made, to substitute. 


the English system of large farms, with lordly 
tenants, who will employ the Irish laborers at 
stated wages. Many English and Scotch farm- 
ers have already come over and taken farms, and 
agreat many others are talking of coming, al- 
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though many will be deterred by the eed 
sion that life and ‘property are insecure here.— 
And all the English und Scotch papers are 
cheering them on, ‘and raising a hallelujah for 
Ireland, as though the time of het redemption 
had come. 

\But let us look philosophically and philanthrop: 
icaily at this subject, and see what is to be gainer 
to he poor Irish by a movement of this kind. — 
All that these devout friends of Ireland can hope 
or expect from this movement, is that the bare 
means of subsistence will thus be furnished to the 
Irish laborer, so that his cries for bread may not 
again arouse the sympathies of the whole civiliz- 
ed world to the een of Britain. So far, then, 
from this being a plan for the permanent benefit 
of the Irish poor, it will be a curse to them. Far 
better off wére they than English agricultural a- 
borers generally, previous to the failure of the :po- 
tato crop, and, as 1 have said, far more, intelli- 

ent. And they only need to be enabled to a- 
pt themselves to circumstances, to a more reli- 
able dependance than that which has so signally 
failed them in the hour of need, to be placed in 
a@ position far more eligible than they will be un- 
ey task-master from the other side of the Chan. 
nel. 

The degradation, laziness and recklessness of 
Irish peasantry are quite too freely taken for 
granted on the other side, and I hesitate not to 
say, that the first step towards reform, to be ef- 
fectual, must be taken there. So long as these 
people are regarded as incapable of improve- 
ment—s long as it is taken for granted that they 
are so degraded, that they can never be any- 
thing, they never will be anything until they can 
make their escape to an ocean-wide distance from 
all such influences. 

And when they get three or four thousand 
miles away from influences of this kind, who ever 
hears of their laziness? What will not an Irish- 
man submit to do, for anything like a fair com- 
pensation in our country? He will do our dirti- 
est work, and labor most faithfully for pay, and 
yet here, after being robbed of all motive to ex- 
ertion, he is called Jazv, forsooth. And who, in 
the name of humanity, would not be lazy under 
such circumstances? I would, if you would not. 
And so are all the laborers in this kingdom lezy, 
compared to ours, who have motives to exertion, 
to which they are utter strangers. 

The wonder is not, that the Irish laborer makes 
no larger figure and accomplishes no more than 
he does, when he comes amongst us, but that he 
makes so large a figure, and accomplishes so 
much, considering the circimstances from which 
he has emerged, and coming among us as he does, 
galled, chafed, and smarting euler a sense of 
wrong, we have only to take him by the hand, 
‘speak words af kindness to him, and throw around 
him the plastic influences at our command, to 
make aman of him. And he is capible of it, he 
is. There is no truer heart than throbs in the 


bosom of an Irishman, when. everything is right 
within him and without him, and there are no 
nobler specimens of humanity than have risen 
uti'from time’ to time, among the Irish people, 
where the character had a chance for fair and full 
development. 

There is an openness and warmth of tempera- 
ment abou” them, which I like, and if the charge 
of duplicity, which has been so often reiterated a- 

ainst the lower orders, has any foundation, it has 
Goutitless been nursed into being by the eircum- 
stances with which they have been surrounded. 

Dublin is among the handsomest cities I have 
seen in the kingdom, and has a population of 
about two hundred and fifty thousand. There’ 
are railways to Cork in the south, Limerick in 
the south-west, Galway in the west, and Belfast 
in the north and east. Great animation is now 
felt in view of the expected: steam communication 
between (Jalway and New York. Itis one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles from here across to 
Galway. Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


NUMBER XXXIV. 
CROP FEEDING—IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Lowpon, Oct. 7th, 1851. 

All over the United Kingdom, farmers are as 
much in the habit of laying in provision to 
board their crops upon, as they are to. feed their 
families, or their stock. Crop-feeding is a system, 
and the man who understands it best, and is the 
most thereugh in supplying his crops with appro- 
priate food, gets the best paid. The growth and 
perfection of crops here depend mainly on the 
supply of elements, which are added to the svi} 
in the various forms of manure. For guano 
alone two million pounds sterling, have been ex- 
pended annually in this kingdom, for the last five 
years, and then there is the immense quantities 
of bones, sea-shells, quicklime, &c., &c., in addi- 
tion to the enormous piles of barnyard manure 
which every farmer contrivesto make. This is 
the way they put their money out at interest— 
they have it in the earth, in the full assurance of 
a resurrection, and where there is any sort of 
economy, and good management, in due season, 
they reap their reward, even under all the disad- 
vantages of a worn out soil, free trade, &c., of 
which they complain. 

In reference to the merits of guano, bones, and 
all that class of manures, it is a fixed fact, that 
their action is powerful upon exhausted soils, and 
it is a fact equally fixed, that that action is of 
but very short duration, so volatile are the chief. 
elements depended upon, which enter into their 
composition, as ammonia, and phosphate of lime, 
the former being the most volatile of all sub- 
stances, and the phosphorie acid of the latter, be- 
ing of the same character. Hence no farmer 





thinks of applying more, at one time, than will 
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suffice for a single crop, as all he applies beyond] our farmers get more. into stock-raising. 1n no 


that, will be dissipated and lost, at least, for the 
most part. Hence it will be seen, how prema 
ture it would be to apply such substances to soils 
in advance, with a view to prevent their becom- 
ing exhausted at a future day, the money expen- 
ded in such an application being. little better 
than thrown away. ° ta 
Barnyard manure, onthe other hand, is com- 
paratively permanent inits effects; being felt for 
years, and powerfully too, if it ismade right, and 
managed right. I have before referred to the 
practice here of littering their yards with straw, 
to be trodden under foot and mixed with the ani- 
mal manure, new supplies being furnished as fast 
as it is trodden down. ‘Thus the liquid manure 
is absorbed, and for the most part, retained, while 
at the same time, the straw greatly augments the 
bulk and materially improves the quality of the 
manure. The earthy salts resulting from the de- 
composition of the straw, enter into composition 
with the more soluble parts of the animal ma- 
nure, and the compound thus formed, constitutes 
a fertilizer, far more powerful than any other 
fertilizer known, and far more permanent. 


When the yards are filled to a height that ren- 
ders any further accumulation inconvenient, the 
whole mass is carted to the field and heaped up, 
where it is intended to be applied, which may re- 
quire to be done twice during the wioter.. The 
yards are partially surrounded by sheds, the rest 

eing protected by abigh wall, It is possible 
that our colder winters might interfere with such 
an arrangement, by keeping the manure frozen, 
though I should think that a plentiful supply of 
straw, in such an enclosure, might prevent it.— 
Cattle may be bedded with straw*in the stable, 
and the whole thrown out together, but the li- 
quid manure, in that case is mostly lost, unless 
special precautions be taken to preserve it, by 
draining it into a reservoir, 

Horse’ dung, which is far richer, than cattle 
dung, is of so heating a nature, that if thrown 
into.a heap by itself, it often becomes fire fanged, 
and most of its virtues are burnt out. . Who has 
not witnessed the intense heat of the interior of 
a heap, when this process is going on, and the 
sad change which has been wrought, when it has 
done its work? But there is a remedy for this, 
without spreading it about to be evaporated and 
washed away. 
opposite nature, cold and disinclined to fermen- 
tation, nog? the richest of all animal manures, 
when mixed with horse dung, will neutralize this 
mischievous tendency to self-destruction, and pre- 
serve all its virtues, and by having the horse sta- 
ble and the piggery in near neigborhood to each 
other, the object ean be readily accomplished. 

It is high tine, that our farmers were awake 
on this subject, and | am glad to see, that itis 
commanding attention in the columns of the 
Farmer. But no very great and permanent im- 
provement, can be expected, or hoped fur, until 


og’s dung, being of a directly | pri 
i 





other way possible, can they keep up,.or restore 
their lands, so as to make wheat growing profita- 
ble. Respectfully, Warren Isuam. 





Prorver Time ror Cutting Wueat.—The 
experiments of Mr. Hannam, as given in the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture,in cutting wheat 
at five consecutive periods, give the following 
results: 

100 Ios. grain, cut 4 weeks before fully ripe, gave 75 Ibs. flour. 
we. 6 
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To Keer Civer Sweer.—! have tried several 
ways of keeping cider, and have found the fol- 
lowing to succeed: 1 let my cider work until it 
has fermented a little, and then pour in a ten-cup 
full of mustard seed in each barrel. Please in- 
sert this for the benefit of those who love good 
sweet cider in the winter, L. RB. W. 





Powerru, MAnosk.—A native of “Down 
East,” describing with characteristic exaggeration 
the remarkable properties of guano, as a promo- 
ier of vegetation, said that a few hours after 
planting cucumber seed, the dirt began to fly, 
the vines came up like a streak and although he 
started off at thetop of his speed, the vines over- 
took him and-covered him—and taking out his 
knife to cut the plaguy things off, he founda 
large cucumber gone to seed in one of his pock- 
ets. That will do to laugh over. 





‘Pappy the corn is up!” ‘The corn up! Why 
1 only planted it yesterday.’ ‘I know that—but 
the hogs got in last night and gave it a lift you 
hadn’t counted on.” 





THE SUSPENDED BANKS. 


Thompson’s Reporter thus speaks of the banks 
which have recently suspended or failed: 

People’s Bank, Patterson, New Jersey, failed 
September 24th. No sales of bills as yet 

Commercial Bank, Perth Amboy, failed Sep- 
tember 25th. Some of the notes have been sold 
at 374 cents per dollar. 

Salisbury Bank, failed September 26th. No 

ice for the notes as yet. 

James Bank, failed October Ist. The Bank 
will be wound up. We think 75 cents on a dol- 
lar a fair price. ; 

New Rochelle Bank, failed October ist.— 
Seventy-five cents on a dollar we think a fuir 
price. 

Western. Bank, Washington Courty, we think 
will be started in a few days. Failed October 
Ist. Notes selling at 90 cents. 

Farmer's Bank of Mina, we think will be 
started again. Failed October Ist. Notes sell- 
ing at 75 cents on the dollar, 
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ERRATA. 


Frizxp Berrs:—I have misspelt a name in 
an article on the Great Exhibition, which re- 
quires correction. I have it “ from the chisel of 
Raphael” é&c., which name should be spelt Ra- 
fael. It would be of no consequence, but for 
the fact, that tle former was master of the pen- 
cil, and the latter of the chisel. 

Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 





CLOSE OF VOL. IX. 


This No. closes the regular Volume for 1851. 
It is natural io revert to past labors. . Within the 
short space of one year, the “Michigan Farmer’ 
has made hundreds of new acquaintance an 
greatly extended its influence, and we trust its 
use ulness, but of this we leave its readers to 
judge. The great work which it has begun with 
such bright promise, has not been achieved by is- 
olated effort, but hundreds of willing hands have 
taken hold with a zeal not to be overcome, or 
satisfied with a partial execution of this work ;— 
and to these whole-souled friends—friends not 
only to us, but to the human race—we tender 
our most cordial thanks. 

We ask you, friends, for a continuance of your 
efficient labors; we ask it for the sake of the 
great cause in which we are jointly engaged, the 
total renovation of our system of husbandry; we 
ask it in behalf of the great and surpassing\in- 
terests, and the dignity of Lasor, in the most 
important branch of human industry—Acricut- 
torr. In view of these considerations, let us 
take hold of the work with renewed vigor. So- 
ciety is so organized, that to carry forward any 
great work of progress, individual effort is' com- 
paratively feeble—the co-operation and combin 
ed effort of true friends, is required to accomplish 
all great enterprises, and it is the surest: guaranty 
of success. 

It will be necessary to send in as many names 
as possible by the 20th of the present month, 
that we may know very nearly how many copies 
of the first No. of the New! Volume to print. 

See Second Page of Cover. 





SCRAPS. 


The Great Exhibition in London, finally closed, 
on the 17th of October. The London Times 
gives some curious statistics about it. The total 
visits were 6,201,866; being not much less than 
tha total population of England a century ago.— 
The greatest number of people, ascertained to 
have been inthe building at any one time, was 
92,000. On the same day, the total number of 
visitors 109,916, being more than one quarter of 
the entire population of Michigan, and five times 
the population of Detroit. In one hour, 28,852 
persons entered the building. During the whole 
period of its being open only 25 offences- took 
place; 15 of which were picking pockets; and 
the others were petty larcenies. Considering the 
value and nature of the goods exhibited, and the 
notorious skill of London and Paris thieves, this 
fact speaks highly in favor of the police arrange- 
ments. The greatest receiptson one day, were 
$25,781, in shillings, or 22 cent pieces. The 
building is to be immediately removed, to please 
the aristocratic residents around the Park. 


Great progress is making in California in mi- 
ning the Quartz Rock, and extracting the gold 
by means of machinery. The largest establish- 
ment, that of Captain Peck, in Grass Valley, Ne- 
vada Oo., gives him a net profit of $100 an hour. 
In one day three hundred and seventy-two ounces 
of gold was extracted and prepared for market. 
These mills require a large capital for their erec- 
tion and working, but there appears to be no lim- 
it to their success. Mr. Winchester, formerly a 
highly respectable publisher in New York, who 
has just returned, writes to the Tribune, “I ven- 
ture the opinioh, founded on a long residence and 
extensive travels in the mineral districts, that a 
thousand mills, in a thousand years, cannot ex- 
haust the supply of ore.” 


In the year 1848, there were in England, 1,- 
056,881 depositors in Savings Banks, nearly all 
of whom were laboring men, mechanics, and ser- 
vants, The deposits were £28,104,000, or an 
average of aboyt $130 to each person. ‘There 
are also 284,127 holders of the Public Debt, of 
which 61,000 persons receive less than $50 a 
year dividend. From these facts we learn, that 
though there may be distress in some instances or 
locations, yet the working classes, as a body, are 
generally well off; a compatison with the year 
1830 shows an increase in the average sum held 
by each depositor in the Savings Banks, in pro- 
portion of 12 to 20; or that each depositor in 18 
years has nearly doubled his property. 


Tue English governmént is fitting up two 
vessels to be propelled by Electricity instead of 
Steam, on the principle joe ticed by Prof. Page, 
of Washington, D. C. 


Tue ToraL number of: miles of Railway now 
in operation in the world is 25,000, of which 
there are in the United States, 10,200 miles; in 
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Cuba 360 miles; in Fratice 1,800; in Spain 60; 
in Great Britain 6,500; in Belgium 360, (om- 
paring these numbers with the population, there 
ate for each inhabitant in the United States 21 
feet of railroad; and in Cuba 12 feet; in Great 
Britain 12 feet; in Belgium 4 feet; in France 3 
feet; in Spain 3 inches. 


A Macurnz for pealing and cutting peaches has 
been patented by J. O. Ward, of Pleasant Valley, 
N, Y., a desideratum which cannot fail to be of 
great value to anyone whoownsa peach orchard, 
A very excellent machine for the same purpose, 
but only for apples, was invented last, year by 
Julius Weed of Painesville, Ohio. It peels, 
cores, and cuts the apple, at the same time, on 
turning a handle; ar several barrels of apples 
can .be prepared for drying in aday. | Altho’ 
exceedingly ingenious, and containing, besides the 
box to hold the cut apples, several iron wheels 
d&c., it is afforded at the low cost of five dollars. 
Mr. Weed sold the. right to manufacture to various 

ersons in Michigan; and we presume that it is 
ee in different parts of the State; but we 
have been unable to procure it in Detroit; and 
there was no specimen exhibited at the State Fair, 
So far as we have seen it work, it is perfect; and 
would last for many years. We should be glad 
to know where it is for sale. 


Taz New Temperance Law is working well 
in Maine. Mr. Neal Dow, Mayor :of the City of 
Portland, has addressed a letter to the citizens, 
wherein he states that while before the passing 
of the law, there were between 200 and 300 
places in that city where liquor was sold,there are 
now none, except a very few of the lowest char- 
acter, kept by foreigners, where intoxicating 
drink is secretly disposed of; the ‘lock-up house’ 
is untenanted; the police have nothing to do; and 
the poor-house is almost empty. It is stated, 


however, in another paper, that the Boston re WwW 


uor Dealers have subscribed $100,000, and pled- 
ged $400,000 more, to bribe the Legislature to 
repeal the law. This might do im some States; 
but we err sadly in our judgment of the people of 
Maine, if they will allow themselves to be thus 
bought:over to ruin, after having once experien- 
ced the benefits of temperance. We trust that 
every State in the Union, and Michigan in par- 
ticular, will follow in the “footsteps of its illus- 
trious predecessor.” If this were done we should 
have no more Railroad Conspiracies; and our 
money, which now goes to sustain convicts at 
Jackson, and paupers in every county, might re- 
main snugly in our pockets. 

To Farm correctly and nndersiatdingly it is 
absolutely necessary that the Farmer shoul know 
the correct size of his fields. Many an unpleas- 
ant mistake, both in ploughing, seeding and _har- 
vesting is made by merely guessing at the size. 
A friend of ours, who F | to contract for his 
work, by the acre, not long since had his farm 
surveyed, and found that for ‘years he had been 


| 
| 





paying for work done'on several acres more than 
the fields contained. But few farmers can survey, 
or correctly calculate the contents of a field; to 
employ an engineer is expensive; and it was with 
ae pleasure that, a few days ago we met with a 
ittle book, which removes every difficulty; and 
by which any one who can count yards can find 
the size. It is called the Farmer’s Land Meas- 
urer and Pocket Companion. It contains a 
variety of useful Tables; and ought to be in the 
hands of every farmer. It costs only half a dol- 
lar, neatly bound; and is for sale by C. Morse & 
Son, Detroit; who also have a fine collection of 
agricultural works, C.F. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ADDRESS OF GEN. CASS. 
Mr. Eprror: 

I make no question that your readers general- 
ly are highly gratified with your insertion of Gen. 
Cass’ address in the number for October. From 
his position in society, one of our most eminent 
statesmen, his name is familiar to every civilized 
country in the world, and while thus celebrated 
abroad, he is almost idolized by multitudes of his 
fellow-citizens. On whatever subject such a man 
may think proper to address the world, he will 
necessarily command more attention, and his la- 
bors will produce an influence more widely ex- 
tended in its influence, and more durable in its 
continuance, than any writer, less talented or less 
celebrated, could reasonably expect on the self- 
same subjects. But while duly appreciating the 
exalted station and eminent talents of Gen. Cass, 
it will not be considered a derogation of either to 
say that he is not infallible, for certain am I, he 
does not so’ believe himself. The, demigods of 
modern times must accept their apotheosis on the 


same terms as the semteods of yore, and consent 


their nature is human, 
henever error, illiberality, forgetfulness, or 
whatever else constitutes this worser half, has its 
origin in connection with eminent.talents and 
splendid achievements, the mischief caused thore- 
oy is often. incalculable, or to quote from the 
“Vestiges of Creation” —“The erroneous and im- 
perfect ideas of great men often become an an- 
noyance, from no fault on their part, but only be- 
cause the weak and narrow-minded are so apt, 
afterwards, to seize upon such ideas, and brandish 
them in the faces of advancing truths,” 

But at this point, Mr. Editor, 1 am forcibly re- 
minded of a statement in the Farmer, some time 
ago, that during the absence of the editor in Eu- 
rope, Asi Africa, d&e., his locum tenens must 
prohibit all controversy, thus. enforcing unanimi- 
ty by the fear of having our lucubrations, reject- 
éd, on the same principle that jurymen are com- 
pelled into unity of thought and action, by the 
fear of starvation, or short commons. When so- 
liciting space for a few remarks on the “Address,” 
I neither expect nor desite that any controversy 
shotld arise. Though dissenting from some of 


to acknowledge that. ha 
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the propositions it contains, in the main we are 
agreed. Besides, its author has upon bis hands 
matters of far higher importance to himself, his 
country, and the world, than to waste his time in 
answering evers blatant babbler, or petulant 
scr:bbler, that may choose to select his actions or 
productions as the subjeets of their glib-tongued 
oratory, or their mediocre criticisms. 

Whatever has a tendeney to check our ardor 
in the pursuit of knowledge, must be so far mis- 
chievous; and I am fully persuaded, that to many 
who heard, or have since read, the address, 1t will 
have this tendency, in as far as the science of 
Geology is concerned. They will consider that 
acience to be “worse than worthless,” because 
se of its admirers have used its facts “to shake 
our faith in the revelations of Christianity,” and 
from anything that appears to the contrary, geol- 
ogists do generally thus use the facts laid bare to 
their inspection, by “digging in the bowels of the 
harmless earth.” We are told—“There are far 
better ‘vestiges of creation’ in God’s footmarks 
around us, in His steps upon the ocean and the 
land, impressed upon the whole organization of 
Nature, than these researches, too often merely 
conjectural,into the remote condition of the globe, 
can furnish.” This is to make a distinction with- 
out a difference. ‘‘The fossil bones of antedilu- 
vian monsters in rocky strata, and their foot- 
marks upon indurated clay,” are at least one 
chapter in the “book of God‘s works,” and surely 
are a part cf “the whole organization of Nature.” 
That those other chapters may be more open to 
perusal, and many of them have been actually 
read a much longer period, is surely no argument 
against the chapter of gevlogical science. ‘The 

yal Psalmist, in one of those outpourings of the 
imagination which have come down to us in the 
pages of Scripture, and whose hold upon the hu- 
man affections is as powerful now asin the bright- 
est days of the chosen people of God,” has de- 
clared—“The works of the Lord (all his works) 
are great, sought out of nll them that have pleas- 
ure therein.” It is only by a diligent search, a 
thorough investigation, that we can realize the 
greatness of those works, and clearly ascertain 
what is real, and what is apparent only. In As- 
tronomy, in Botany, in Chemistry, and the whole 
range of Natural History, diligent search has been 
made, and abundantly rewarded. Why then 
should Geology be regarded as less worthy of 
our attention? Jt may be said that the uses and 
advantages resulting from those other sciences, 
are a sufficient answer. Be it so; yet time has 
been, when a chemist was considered as a magi- 
cian, and astronomers were treated as infidels, for 
no better reason than that they were in advance of 
the age in which they lived. Geologists,fr a time, 
met with the like treatment, and now few would 
venture to affix such a stigma on their charac- 
ter. 

But the anonymous author of the “Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation,’ with his “bold 
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and startling theory of development,” is made w 
undergo, in his turn, all the pains and penalties 
of his presumption. He himself says—‘The ab- 
sence of all liberality on these points, in my re- 
viewers, is striking, and especially so in those 
whose geological doctrines have exposed them tw 
similar misconstructions.. If the men, newly 
emerged from the odium which was thrown upon 
Newton’s theory of the planetary motions, had 
rushed forward to turn that odium upon the pa- 
trons of the dawning science of Geology, they 
would have been prefiguring the conduct of sev- 
eral of my critics, themselves hardly escaped 
from the rude hands of the narrow-minded, yet 
eager to join that rabble against a new and equal- 
ly unfriended stranger, as if such were the best 
means of purchasing impunity for themselves.” 
And now, with sorrow, we must add one mors 
eminent name to the list of those who ucted thus 
unfairly. ‘The author of the address, column 1, 
page 295, says—“And thus the mysteries of the 
universe are unfolded by the mystifications of a 
false philosophy, and men who cannot believe in 
a Creator, believe in such a creation as this, in 
spontaneous generation, and in the transmuta- 
tion of species. Verily, skepticism and credulity 
are very near neighbors in these mortal frames 
of ours.” Before proceeding farther, let the au- 
thor of the “Vestiges” speak for himself. “Is our 
own position,” he . asks, “injuriously affected by 
this view, or can our relation to the universe, or 
its Author, be presumed to be so? Assuredly 
not. Our character is now seen to be a definite 
part ofa system which is definite. The Deity 
himself becomes a defined instead of a capricious 
being. Power to make and to uphold, remains 
his as before, but is invested with a character of 
tranquility altogether new—the highest attribute 
we can conceive in connection with power. View- 
ing him as the Author of this vast scheme, by the 
mere force of his will, and yet as the indispensa- 
bly present Sustainer of all; seeing that the 
whole is constructed upon a plan of benevolence 
and justice; we expand to loftier, more generous 
and holy emotions, as we feel that we are essen- 
tal parts of a system so great and good.” Again, 
the author of the address—“We have to judge 
between the Redeemer of man, who tells us the 
very hairs of our head: are all numbered, and thas 
not a sparrow falls on the ground without the 
knowledge of our Heavenly Father; and the ne- 
ophytes of this new faith, who assert that ‘the 
creation of a lower animal is an inconceivally pal- 
try exercise of almighty power.’” So fai as the 
quotation from Scripture is german to the point 
at issue—that is, to a providentzal care, a pre 
serving influenee—the author of the “Vestiges” 
is strictly orthodox. He says—“We feel that, 
amidst all the disgrace uf troubie and trespass, we 
are still the first form of active being after the 
Greatest, and therefore may well be assured that, 
immeasurably as is our distance fiom God, we 
are still immediately regarded and cared for by 
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him. - Surely, there is here’ much to soothe and 
to encourage.” 1 know not which of the proph- 
ets or neophytes of the new faith uttered the sen- 
timent in the last clause of the quotation from the 
address, or he should be allowed to speak: for 
himself ; but not even Gen. Cass himself is more 
orthodox on the subject of creation, than the au- 
thor of the “Vestiges.” Let us examine what 
each one says, and first the address. “Reason 
and revelation equally assure us, that the great 
first cause is everywhere, and always in opera- 
tion, either primarily and by its own agency, or 
secondarily and by the agency of laws it has es- 
tablished.” The author of the *Vestiges” says— 
“His purpose is to show that the whole revelation 
of the works of God, presented to our senses and 
reason, is a system based in what we are com: 
pelled, for want of a better term, to call Law; by 
which, however. is not meant a system indepen- 
dent and exclusive of Deity, but one which only 
proposes a certain 'mode of his working. The 
time seems to have come when it is proper to en- 
ter into a re-examination of the whole subject, in 
order to ascertain whether, in what we actually 
know, there is most evidence in favor of an entire 
or a partial system of fixed order.” The whole 
scope and tendency-of his work is to show that 
there is most evidence in favor of an entire sys- 
tem of fixed order; consequently, the great first 
cause does not, by any special act, “primarily and 
by its own agency,” create either higher or lower 
animals. Gen. Cass says it is not‘given to man 
to comprehend where the special agency ends, 
or the other begins; butif, by the agency of laws, 
lower animals may be created—we will, for in- 
stance, suppose a mosquito—would it not be in- 
conceivably paltry, (I speak with reverence,) to 
expect the Almighty to step out of his place to 
create that mosquito? ©Would it not remind usof 
“Ocean into tempest tossed, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 

_ The ingenious Agassiz, a name as celebrated 
in the scientific world, as Gen. Cass’ in the polit- 
ical, thus expresses himself—*“Let it not be said 
that itis not given to man to know within what 
limits we can trace a divine interposition, and 
within what limits the phenomena of nature take 
place, in consequence of a state of things immu- 
tably established from the beginning of creation. 
The knowledge man has acquired of so many 
hidden mysteries in past ages, promises more ex- 
tended revelations. It is an error, to which the 
mind, from a natural inclination to indolence, al- 
lows itself too easily to incline, to believe impossi- 
ble what it would take some trouble to investi- 

ate. We generally would impose limits to our 
aculties, rather than inerease the range by their 
exercise; and the history of the sciences is pres- 
ent to tell us, that there are few of the great 
truths now recognized, which have not been treat- 
ed as chimerical and blasphemous before they 
were demonstrated,” 

(Concluded next month.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TUSCANY WHEAT. 


Mr. Editor:—As the last number of the Farm- 
er contained a communication from Mr. Dougher- 
ty relative to the merits of Tuscany wheat, and 
one from myself, wherein that variety of wheat 
was incidentally mentioned, I thought that an 
explanation, or at least a statement of my suc+ 
cess in growing that variety would be expected 
hy Mr. D. and other readers of the Farmer. A 
small sample of Tuscany wheat of a superior 
quality, was sent me last year by Mr. Dougher- 
ty, and from the appearance of the wheat, and 
from the high recommendation given it by Mr. 
D., 1 was induced ty purchase of him two bushels 
for seed.. About four quaris. was lost by being 
forwarded in a bag not sufficiently substantial for 
that purpose. The quality of that purchased 
was much inferior to the sample, and evidently 
contained a mixture of other varieties. The 
wheat was put in the 17th, of Sept., on a part of 
a field where barley had grown the previous 
summer; put in with acultivator, and afterwards 
rolled with a heavy roller, and then drained by 
opening, water furrows {rom two to three rods a- 
part, and. eighteen or twenty inches deep through 
the field. The ground had been made mellow 
by surface and subsoil plowing in the. spring, for 
harley, and again in the fall for wheat. at least 
eighteen inches deep. The remainder of the 
field, (containing altogether 6 21-100 acres,) was 
putin at the same time to Soule’s wheat, and 
rolled and drained in the same way. 

The wheat was strong and healthy when the 
snow went off about the middle of January, but 
the cold weather that began on the 17th, killed 
the Tuscany wheat, root and branch, except a 
few small patches that were covered with snow 
at the time, without heaying the ground or start- 
ingthe roots of the wheat. In the Spring a 
sprinkling of live plants made their appearance 
from the dead mass that covered the ground, 
which, some that saw it, pronounced to be Chess, 
but which proved to be five distinct varieties of 
wheat, three bearded and two bald, but not a sin- 
gle head of Tuscany wheat among them. 

I have been thus particular to state all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the growth of this 
wheat, because it is the first and only instance, 
during all nvy experience in wheat growing, that I 
ever knew the wheat plant killed, or materially 
injured, by the winter, where the soil was clay- 
ey, and had properly been prepared for the crop, 

The exact amount of the wheat. grown upon 
the piece was not ascertained, as it was threshed 
with that of a strip adjoining, but varied but lit- 
tle from eighteen bushels, a very small propor- 
tion of which was Tuscan, weighing less than 60 
pounds per bushel. The remainder of the field 
averaged 33 15-19 bushels per acre, weighing 61 
pounds to the bushel as it came from the Separa- 
tor 


The Tuscany is a very early variety of wheat, 
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the heads appearing this season ihe 31st of May 
—the Soules, which; isalso an-early variety, not 
until the 9th of June, with but few grains ina 
head, but what there are, are large, and have a 
finé appearance. But judging from a single 

ears expetience in its cultivation, I should think 
It not sufficiently hardy for this climate. T have 
& single bushel nearly all of my crop, which is, of 
cotirse, “a little mixed with the bearded variety,” 
which I will give to any farmer who will sow it, 
and carefully note the result. 

My motive for penning the above is not to 
censure friend D. for recommending and distrib- 
uting his wheat. but to call the attention of farm- 
ers to the evil resulting from sowing untried va- 
rieties, except in small quantities, and mixing the 
different kinds together. This mixing process 
has been going on so long among us, not only of 
mixing wheat, but mixing ‘all sorts ‘of foul stuff 
with it, until our fair fame as a wheat growin 
State is lost, and not only is the credit’ of the 
State lost, but the tax that we are paying for our 
“slovenliness” is bearing heavily on us, and not 
on us alone, but on the miller also. 

Is not the fax of 8 or 10 cents a bushel on our 
wheat, and from 30 to 50 cents a barrel on our 
flour, more than we can afford to pay much long- 
er? If we remain so entirely indifferent to our 
own interest, and’ the interest of our State, will 
not the miller and the wheat buyer come to our 
aid, and compel us to abandon this mixing pro- 
cess? Linus Cone. 

Troy, Nov. 14th, ’51. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE MICH. STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY FOR 1851. 

The following very complimentary letter from 
a gentleman’ in Massachusetts, who is well ac- 
quainted with the operations of Agricultural So- 
cieties, and the duties of their officers, has been 
handed tous by Mr. J. C. Holmes. It answers 
far better than anything we» could have said of 
this valuable work, and we fully endorse it. 


Hamitton, Mass, Nov. 4, 1851, 
J. C. Holmes, Esq,, it 
Dear Sir:—I have recently received, by your 
kindness, two copies of the Transactions of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, one for my- 
self, and one for the Essex Agriccleural Society, 


of which I am the segs I beg you to ac- 
ceptmy thanks, both individuall ty officially. 
The copy for the Society shall be placed in our 


Library at Salem, which numbers about 700 
vols., and which, by many of us, is highly appre- 
ciated. ia 

Thave been every way. delighted with your 
Transactions—have been reading them the past 


week, and find much that is valuable and inter- 
esting. I might cite the speech and memorial 
of Bela Hubbard, on Agricultural Education, as 
presenting that great subject in a very forcible 





style. Indeed, it has given me some new. views. 
and would, I, think, renders efficient service here, 
in Massachusetts, where we are now urging the 
subject at our Agricultural festivals, s0.as to form 
a. public opinion which shall act on our Legisla- 
ture, in the good cause. The address, too, of 
Hon, J. R. Williams, before the State Society, 
appears to me to be a production of unusual merit. 
For apt: and striking illustrations, and condensa- 
tion of thought, it is quite remarkable; in fact, it 
contains matterenough fora dozen of ordinary 
agricultural addresses. It is. gratifying. to me ta 
learn, as I do from Mr. Palfrey of the Salem Re- 
gister, that. he isa Massachusetts man. ‘Take it 
all in all, it is the very best thing of the kind I 
have ever read. The Essay of 8. H. Preston, 
Esq., on Farms and Farming, in Calhoun county, 
has great excellence—full of good sound sense 
and just remarks, But I need not particularize 
—the whole volume has been a treat tome, and 
awakened almost a wish thet my own lot were 
cast among abody of so intelligent and liberally 
minded men, and in ‘so fertile @ State as that of 
your own Peninsula. 

Allow me to say a word asto the manner in 
which the work is got up, and for which the credit 
is due, I suppose, to yourself. Having been em- 
ployed myself, ever sincea State Agricultural 
Abstract has been printed here, to compile the 
work, I know something of its labor, and I can 
appreciate its faithful performance by others.— 
The book, in my judgment, is admirably prepar- 
ed. The arrangement is good, the size, paper 
and print good. Again I thank you heartily for 
the work; and in return, if there are any of our 
Agricultural Transactions, State or Essex coun- 
ty, which you would like to have, please say what 
they are, and my best endeavors shall be used to 
furnish them. 1 think I could easily send, if you 
direct how, the entire set of our State Agricultu- 
ral Abstracts, and perhaps a complete set of our 
County Society’s Transactions, from its origin in 
1820, though the last are becoming scarce in 
early numbers, _If, however, your Agricultural 
Library has not a copy, I will try to make up 
one for it. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
Auten W. Dopaz. 





Frax Cotron.—We hope to give our readers 
correct information on this subject ere long. We 
have been waiting for reliable facts in reference to 
it, as we believe the proposition to manufacture 
fabrics. equal in finenegs to cotton, is one of vast 
importance to culturists. We see by a notice in 
the American Agriculturist that Hon. John F. 
Beaver, of Newton Falls, Mass, is now engaged 
in. “erecting machinery for the, preparation of 
flax cofton.” Mr. B, thinks there is no doubt of 
his success, Five processes are necessary to 
prepare the flax for the spindle. The farmers in 
that region have raised double the amount of flax 
this year than ever was raised before.--C. B. 
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CROSSING THE: ATLANTIC. 


VANARY ISLANDS—THE STRANGE FACT FUR- 
THER, EXPLAINED, 


Atlantic Ocean, May 25,1851. 
Since writing the foregoing, [see Letter in Oct. 
No.} Ihave drawn out some facts froti my Cana- 
ty Island friend, which furnish ‘proof positive of 
the correctness of the theory I there advanced, 
in accounting for the wonderful phenomenon 
exhibited by the soil devoted “to grape culture 
upon those Islands—making manifést the reason 
why it has not become éxhausted without manure 
after so long a course of cultivation. ' 
* ‘Bat | must first speak’ of another product of 
the Islands, which, till latterly, was the staple 
préduct atid onstituted the principal arti- 
clé of export: I “refer to the Barilla plant, 
commonly'!Known as the Ice plant; its thick 
fiéshy leaves being covered, upon their upper 
‘surface, with a sort of glaze, which ‘has an icy 
appearance. It is to be found in most’ green 
houses, and in many private dwellings. 
The seed of this plant is sown’ very thinly up- 
on the ground, which the crop covers like a mat, 
and when it attains maturity, it is mown and 
dried as much as it will, when a large hole is du 
in tho ground, a fire kindled at. the bottom, an 
the Barilla is thrown upon it to burn and smoul- 
der away, and as the result, a liquid mass, hav- 
ing nearly the consistency of a solid, is left, 
which soon hardens, when it is broken into pieces 
and is ready for export. It is mostly, alkali, (so- 
da,) and it is used for making soap and glass,— 
All our fancy-striped. hard) soaps are made of it. 
Formerly it brought fifty dollars, per ton, and 
then the Islands were, in a very flourishing con- 
dition, but within ten or twelve years the price 
has been reduced .to about half that. amount, and 
as a consequence, the cultivation of it has mostly 
beer? abandoned, and the prosperity of the Is- 
lands has greatly declined. They are now turn- 
ing their attention to the raising of the Cochineal 
spain fly), as.I stated, as an alternative— 
ine-is not made for export except upon the two 
principal Islands, Teneriffe and Grand, Canary, 
and is not, their principal dependence upon these. 
Now for the explanation... Taking it for gran- 
ted. thata plant that consumed in its growth such 
an immense proportion of alkali, (soda), would 
very speedily exhaust the soil of it, inquired at 
once how they contrived to manure their lands, 
so as to keep up a supply of this mineral suffici- 
ent to meet the wants of each succeeding crop? 
They manure them with nothing atall; they nev- 
er manure them, he replied, and yet, the,.crop 
grows as well. as it did a hundred and fifty years 


ago. 
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‘Here’l stood confounded again, «he case being 
ing than that ‘pertaining 
culture, as much more’as the proportion 
of alkali'in the Barilla is greater than in the grap 
vine. I came'at once to the corelusion that the 
soil of those Islands ynust have a constitution en- 
tirely different from*that of our ordinary soils, 
and determined, if possible, to discover’ ‘the’ se- 
cret. \ I asked him if he knewanything about the 
constitution of thé voleanie rocks upon the Is- 
lands ‘without much ‘expecting any very  satisfac- 
tory reply, but'to my great delight*he remarked, 
that crystals of nitre could be picked out of them; 
but he had never dreamed, until I told him, that 
that circumstance had any ‘connection’ with the 
phenomenon in question. . 

Here, then, is a solution of the whiole difficulty. 
Here is a soil, into the constitution of which this 
alkali enters so largely, ‘that a plant into whose 
structure it enters in so vast a proportion, can 
feed upon it for on indefinite length of time with- 
out producing exhaustion, and here are the 
rocks out of which it was formed, with’ the same 
prominent characteristic in their constitution. J 
cannot here enlarge upon the subject of the for- 
mation of soils from, ‘and their identity, (in their 
mineral constitution, with the rocks of a country, 
(except where a different soil has been drifted 
‘upon them,) but | discussed it in the sixth vyol- 
ume of the Michigan Farmer, to which I refer the 
reader. I have also enlarged, from time to time, 
upon the mineral constitution of plants as being 
identified with that of the soil out of which they 

w, and npon the importance of a mutual a- 

aptation of the one’ to’ the other in the culture 

of crops, the mineral: constitution of which is es- 
sentially different. ' 

I remarked in my first communication on this 
subject, that the phenomena connected with the 
grape culture there detailed, was probably to be 
ascribed to the presence of a very unusual pro- 
portion of potash in the soil, in such a state of 
combination as to be dedomposed, and made a- 
vailable just fast enough to meet the exigencies 
of éach successive crop. But potash and soda 
are so.nearly identified in composition, that it 
matters little which predominates in the soil, the 
one being capable of supplying the place of the 
other, in the vegetable economy, the only’ differ- 
ence being, that potash is found in plants growing 
indnland. situations, and soda, instead of it, in 
plants growing near the sea, and that the former 
makes soft soap, and latter haru, 

From these remarks, those who cultivate the 
Barilla as a house plant, may learn how to ma- 
nure it. At the same time care should be taken 


not to administer’ an overdose, and thus destroy, 
instead of nourishing the plant. It should be re- 
membered, that soda and potash, as found in the 
shops, are readily soluble in water, whereas the 
soda in the soil of the Canary Islands doubtless 
exists in such a state of combinution as to be spa- 
ringly soluble. Hence great caution is necessa- 
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ry In Ube application of the soda and potash of the 
shops, as @ manure to the Barilla as a house plant, 

In the congenial soil of the Canary Islands, the 
Bar l!a, where a plant stands Ly itself, will spread 
itself over an arcaof four feetin diameter, where- 
as, in the uncongenial soil of our country, it cov- 
ers but. comparatively a few inches, even. in a 
green house. 

Of the use which may be made of the facts 
here elicited, in the culture of the grape vine, I 
have already spoken, and need only add, that 
here also great caution will be necessary in the 
application of the alkalies as a manure. 

But Lelicited from him a further geological 
fact, which is scarcely less interesting, as illus- 
trative of the great subject of the formation of 
soils from the disintegration of rocks. Upon tra- 
versing the islands of Grand Canary and Tene- 
riffe, from the coast some twenty to twenty-five 
miles inland, through a region all thruwn into 
heaps by the action of internal fires, at the time 
of their upheaval, constantly ascending higher 
and higher, you find yourself upon a vast plain, 

say five or six miles in diameter, ) five thousand 
eet above the level of the ocean, and in the cen- 
tre of the Islands. Here the soil is excellent, but 
is of an entirely different character, and needs 
manuring to keep it in heart. It is only from 
six to nine inches deep, wend lies upon a rock. It 
produces excellent corn, wheat, and all the cif- 
ferent grains. 

Two things are here manifest, first, that the 
soil which overlies the rock, resulted from its 
decomposition, and second, that the underlying 
rock fo med the lowest strata when lying in its na- 
tive bed, in the crust of the earth, while the rocks 
which form the hills which lie between this great 
central plain and the sea coast, must have rested 
upon it forming & superincumbent belt. But the 
different strata of rocks which overlie each other 
in the crust of the earth, are all differently. con- 
stituted; the elements which predominate in one 
entering often but slightly into the composition of 
another. And hence the difference in soils origi- 
nating from different classes of rocks, of which we 
have here a striking exemplification. The Baril- 
la and Vine lands upon the Islands are not con- 
sidered fit for the Grains, nor Grain Jands for the 
Barilla and the Vine. 


Indian corn grows upon the Islands with as- 
tonishing rapidity and luxuriance, ripening in a- 
bout two months, or two and a halt from plant- 
ing- Two crops of it and a crop of wheat can be 
taken off in a year. I asked him where they 
originally procured their-Indian Corn? He-re- 
plied that it was found there when the Islands 
were conquered, the Indians having cultivated it 
as a crop from time immemorial. 

The spirit of improvement does not seem to 
have made much encroachment upon the ancient 
usages of the country. They harvest their wheat 
by pulling it up by the roots; they then cut the 
roots off, and thresh by treading it out with 





horses, There are no wheel vehicles upon the 
Islands, and nothing approximating nearer toa 
vehicle than a sort of triangular sledge, drawn 
only by oxen. Their produce is transported on 
the backs of mules and donkeys. 

He mentioned a fact in regard to the effect of 
shade from trees in a field, both upon vegetable 
and animal life, which is quite unaccountable. No 
green thing, he said, would be seen under a shade 
tree in a field, nor would anything grow or even 
germinate under it. And nothing, he said, was 
more injurious to health than to sit or stand un- 
der 1 shade tree in a hot day in summer, and 
the inhabitants always avoided it, and sat under 
ascorching sunin preference. It did not appear 
that this effect was ascribed to any particular 
kind of a tree more than another. 

With us vegetation will grow under a single 
shade tree standing alone, tolerably well, if the 
limbs be not too low, and in the shade of a thick 
wood it will attain to a spindling growth. Nor 
have I ever learned that the shade of a tree was 

erceptibly injurious to human health. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Gov. Throop, published 
in the eighth volume of the Michigan Farmer, 
vegetation grows as luxuriantly in a thick shade, 
to which the sun never penetrates, near Naples, 
in Italy, as in the sun, which, on theother hand, 
is equally unaccountable. Yours, &c., 

Warren Isuam. 


NOTES FROM IRELAND. 
BELFAST—BOTANIC GARDENS, dc. 


Be.rast, Sept. 18, 1851. 

Stepping upon the steamer at Ardrossan, in 
Ayreshire, at ten in the evening, and depositing 
myself snugly in a berth, a kind of sofa, I had a 
quiet night’s slumber, and woke up next morn- 
ing in the harbor of Belfast, the distance from 
one port to the other being about one hundred 
miles. While asleep, (upon the sofa,) 1 came 
near being robbed of my gold watch and chains, 
for the first time, but the guard-chain saved it— 
The fellow had almost detached the watch from 
the ring. 

Belfast is a well built and flourishing city, (if 
it isin Ireland, )and has a population of about one 
hundred thousand. The city has been greatly 
extended, and much of the older parts rebuilt, 
while large accessions have been made to its pop- 
ulation, within a few years past. It is a port of 
great activity and trade, is largely interested in 
shipping, and is the great linen mart of the north 
of Ireland, of which I shall have more to say in 
another place. 

Finding my way to the botanic gardens, I 
lounged away an hour or two very pleasantly,and 
I may add, profitably, there being many rare 
plants and flowers, which I had not met with 
elsewhere. 

Chief among the flowery tribe, stood the fa- 
mous Japan Lily, and other varieties of it still 
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more beautiful, as the Lilium Speciosum. and 
Lilium Lanceofulia. They are even more beau- 
tiful than the cut of them which was published in 
some of our eastern agricultural papers a yéar or 
two since, represented, splendid as it made them 
appear. I had, however, seen them before, in 
the garden of Lord Eggleton, in yreshire. 
Another beautifully unique flower, is the Stre- 


_ litzia Regina, of a brilliant yellow, with only two 


corollas, standing erect, just like rabbits’ ears,and 
precisely of the same shape, while another, of the 
same color, narrow, and sword-shaped, partially 
enveloped in a sheath of a different color,projects 
directly forward—a curious looking thing, and 
as beautiful as curious. The plant is rather on 
the flag order. The Catytylea Lodesia (or Or- 
chus) is a handsome flower, as also are the Orio 
Codicum Flexiosum and the Lygopetela Makeii, 
different varieties of the same. 

Outside, the glass houses, was one of the pret- 
tiest little, modest ‘‘wee bit’’ of a flower, I have 
seen in.along time —the Calceolaria Grandiflora, 
commonly, culled “the. Lady’s Pocket.” Our 
wild Lady’s Slipper comes the nearest to it of 
anything | have seen, only the former is four 
times as large, and not half as beautiful. 

There was a great variety of the Aloe tribe, 
and conspicuous among them stood the Agave 
Americana Varregata, which flowers only once 
in one hundred years. There is one now in 
bloom, in the garden of a nobleman in Scotland, 
this being its hundredth ye The plant is flag- 
like, only very thick and fleshy, and branching 
directly out from the root, almost like the pine- 
apple plant, the inner or upper surface of its 
leaves being scooped into a concave in a some- 
what similar manner, while their edges form a 
periect saw. _ Upon one of the leaves being cut, 
the juice exuded profusely, and its taste gave un- 
mistakable evidence of the genuineness of the 

lant. The gardener said that leaf would bleed 
itself to death. 

The Banana tree, (Musa Cavendeshii,) with its 
magnificent leaves, is an interesting object, fur- 
nishing subsistence, as it does, to such multitudes 
in warm climates, The Allspice tree, (Myrtus 
Pimenta,) the India Rubber tree, (Ficus Elasti- 
ca,) the Date Palm, (Phoenix Dactylifera,) the 
Dwarf Palm, (Thrinax Pariflora,) the Sago 
Palm, (Cycas Revoluta,) were all there. 

There also were the Dragon tree, (Dracana 
Ferrea;) the Elephant’s Foot, (Testudinaria El- 
ephantopes,) with a bulb several inches in diame- 
ter, as hard as horn, and looking somewhat like a 
turtle shell, only more hideous, with a delicate lit- 
tle vine springing right out of the top of it, and 
climbing up on high; the Papyrus Antiquarium, 
the bark of which was used, in ancient times, for 
paper; the Dacrydium Cupressinum, (a species 
of cypress,) its top limbs standing out straight, 
while, below, the limbs become more and more 
flexible and pendant, until at length they come 
to have all the flexibility of a thread, and hang 





dangling down the body of the treed the to- 
liage being beautitul, (of the fir order,) they pre- 
sent, in this extreme weeping posture, a most 
charming appearance; the Cupressus Funebris, 
in a pot, (also a cypress,) and very pretty; the 
Leucodendron, with lanceoform, downy, bright, 
silver-colored leave3; the Ceras Grandiflora, or 
night-blooming Cactus, developing its charms 
only at night, from six to six; and the Centrode- 
nea Rosea, a most charming little, bushy, red- 
dish, sparking, dewy bit of ashrub, which, I was 
told, bears a beautiful flower in its season. 

There too were the Zamia Integrifolia, with a 
monster bulb and small plant growing out of it; 
the Jacaranda Rhombifolia, the Canica Parpay», 
and the Bogeria Violecia. 

Outside, among the trees, the Irish Yew and 
Swedish Juniper maintained their pre-eminence, 
as in other places. And then there were the Ar 
bor Vite, a great variety of the Cypress, the In. 
dian Cedar, (Cedrus Deodara,) the Douglass 
Spruce, (Abies Douglassa,) Araucarias, &. 

The largest Araucaria I haye seen, stood upon 
the sara of Lord Eggleton, being, I should 
think, some ten inches through at the base, It 
was, I think, of the Imbr.cata variety, and cer- 
a | presented a most magnificent appearance. 
The bark of the tree resembles an elephant’s skin, 
and is thick set with leaf-like prickles, growing 
right out of it. The entire tree presents a bristly 
appearance, and [ should think, might very ap- 
propriately be called a vegetable hed-zehog, and 
yet itis surpassingly beautiful, its short, thick, 
fleshy, ovate, and prickly leaves béing set upon 
the limbs all round, as thick as they can stand, 
and as their deep green glistuns in the sun,while 
the unique looking bark of the trank and limbs is 
seen through them,one cannot choose but admire 
it as a magnificent oddity in the vegetable crea- 
tion. Respectfully, Warren Isnam. 


NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
LIVERPOOL BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Liverroot, Sept. 29, 1851. 

Taking my course directly through the city, in 
a direction back from the river, 1 was curried, b 
a gradual ascent, along spacious aud well built 
streets, to the botanic garden, which is the prop- 
erty of the city, and free to all, and it is one of the 
best I have seen. 

About the first thing ‘that attracted my atten- 
tion, was a Tellansir, (Specir Ficus,) one of a 
tribe which, of all others in the vegetable king- 
dom, I had most desired to see, as it furnishes 
unanswerable evidence of the truth of that great 
principle of agricultural science, that plants feed 
upon the atmosphere. Several plants of this spe- 
cies were suspended in the atmosphere, and de- 
rived all their nourishment: from it, through the 
leaves. The gardener pointed to one, which he 
said had been in the position it occupied, five 
years, and bore a beautiful flower the past sea- 
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son. ‘I heu thore was another tribe, (the Dende- 
robium,) whose roots clung around a dry stickjor 
root, sitting like a fowl upon its roost, the clump 
of wood being of no use to it further than to give 
it a foothold, all its nourishment being derived 
from the atmosphere. It is not a parasite, like 
the Missletoe, sucking its nourishment from the 
tree upon which it fastens, but “an Epifite,” that 
is, simply-a hanger-on. 

I know not when I have been more gratified 
than in witnessing these palpable illustrations of a 
priuciple, which must ever be regarded as a fun- 
damental one in the great business of vegetable 
production, as it shows the importance of a free 
circulation of air among plants and trees. of eve 
description, in order toa full supply of appropri- 
ate food. There is a vast difference in plants as 
to the proportion of food which they respectively 
draw from the atmosphere, some drawing their 
entire support from it, while others depend upon 
the atmosphere and the soil conjointly for sup. 
port,though there is probably no plant which does 
not draw larger supplies from the former than 
. from the latter. 

The Eschyanthus Boschynnees, a species of 
Honeysuckle, presented a beautiful appearance,as 
it trailed down the wall, in full flower, whila the 
Encephalarta Horridus, from South Africa, was 
equally repulsive, and might very properly be 
called the vegetable hyena. It branches from the 
root, having a tough, leathery leaf, which bristles 
with pikes, 

The Saccharum Officinarum, (Sugar Cane,) 
which grows in our Southern States, rises six or 
eight feet, without limb, the stalk having frequent 
joints, and at the top, throws out leaves, corn- 
Tike, The Dragon tree, of which I have before 
spoken, is certainly a very beautiful tree, eal 
ing up also without limb, and sending out leaves 
at the top, which are a blood-red,’ with shades of 
green. The sap is red, and it is bled in its native 
land for the purpose of procuring it for medici- 
nal uses. ‘It is of slow growth, and lives to a 
great age, even thousands of years. The Aloe, 
of which I ‘have~before spoken as a pot plant, 
branching‘ out, in: thick, fleshy, flag-like blades, 
from the root, I here saw mounted on a stalk, in 
the form of a tree, seven or eight feet high, the 
plant, or head, growing out of the’ limbless stalk, 
at that beight, just asl had before seen it grow 
out of a pot. It is in this form, that: it grows in 
its native climate. The Caryota Ureas, or Sting- 
ing Caryota, runs up inthe same form, having no 
limbs, and sending out stalks, rather than limbs, 
at the tor, on which were tolerable sized leaves, 
which looked:as though they had been plaited by 
a lady’s fingers, and were so horribly serrated,as 
to present a rather forbidding appearance. ‘The 
specimen was some twelve or fifteen feet high. » 

» The Aletros Fragrans is a tree which has.a 
leaf very similar to that of Indian Corn, only not 

inted. It is fragrant in the night, when only 
it blooms, Adam’s Needle, a strange sort of non- 





descript thing, a disgrace to the vegetable king- 
dem, crawling here and there, and lifting up its 
head, like a great serpent, some ten feet against a 
wall, is surmounted upon its top with a tuft,which 
is all the sign it shows of life. The Yacca Dra- 
conix will pass for a second cousin to it. 

On the other hand, the Eucaleptus Glau- 
ca, from New South Wales, is one of the- 
most beautiful of trees, having small, slim 
branches, which are surrounded with pairs of ro- 
tund (slightly oblong) leaves, each pair of leaves 
meeting at their base, where they are united to 
the stem, and appear like one leaf encircling the 
stem, being about an inch, one pair from another, 
i succeeding pair standing crosswise to the 
one below, and of course to the one above. Its 
appearance is as beautiful as it is unique. 

The Diandra Formosa is a beautiful tree, not 
very unlike, in appearance, to some ‘varieties of 
the Fir, only that its leaf will be found, upon 
nearing it, to be a perfect little triangle. The 
Polypodium Aureum branches out from the: pot 
almost like a common Brake, only that its broad 
leaf lifts itself up and falls more gracefully baek, 
while its under side is bespangled all over with 
golden spots, which give it a beautiful appear- 
ance—hence the name, 

The Malpighia Coccifera (Barbadoes Cherry) 
has a little rotund leaf,and both the body and leaf 
look as though they had been varnished. 

I will here give some account of the three 
smn of the British farmer, which are three very 

autiful shrubs, and would rank high as orna- 
mental shrubbery, but for the fact that they are 
so common as agricultural nuisances, viz.: the 
Broom, the Heather, and the Furze, which enter 
and take possession of all unoccupied lands, one 
or the other of'them. I have found some varie- 
ties of them in most botanical gardens, and in 
this among others. 

The broom, at its best, attains to the height ot 
about six feet, and likes a high and dry soil. Its 
branches are vertical, yarying somewhat from a 
perpendicular, and are small, slender, and thick, 
and covered with a deep green bark. The leaves 
upon the upper part of the branches, are trifoli- 
ate, while upon the lower part, they are single. 
The flowers (papilionaceous) are a bright and 
beautiful yellow, and stand upon short footstalks, 
along last year’s growth, adorning each twig, and 
presenting a glow of beauty, which ‘entitles it to 
no mean place among the flowering tribe. It is 
sometimes used for thatching, and tot brooms, 
and its lint has been used instead of flax. It is 
certainly a magnificent shrub. The Spanish 
Broom, which is similar in appearance, and which 
Ihave found in some gardens, bears a white 
flower. 

Heather, which belongs to the Erika tribe, de- 
lights in a wet soil, and generally covers mosses, 
or wet peat lands. It is also found upon the hill 
sides, and even upon the tops of the mountains, 
which are also often peaty and wet. It is a low 
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shrub, presenting the appearance of a. little tree, 
sending out its branches in fair and beautiful pro- 
portions. The Duke of Buccleugh has three 
hundred and seventy varieties of it in his. gar- 
den, and he is constantly increasing them. Its 
flowers are-as various as its varieties, but are all 
beautiful, and some of them surpassingly so, be- 
ing tinged withred. 1 have seen clusters of bells 

- two inches long, of the most beautiful form.and 
tint, hanging pendant from their graceful branch- 
es, particularly of the Erica ‘Formosa.. 

The Furze is not very particular about the 
soil it grows in, does not object to a good, rich 
one, and whether it be high or low, is just as well 
satistied, and can make a shift to live well on ve- 
ry poor land. It is like nothing you ever saw in 
America, but resembles, at a little distance, some 
varieties of the Thistle, more nearly than any- 
thing else, only itis a real shrub, with innumera- 
ble branches and leaves, all matted together, and 
armed with prickles. It is of a brilliant green, 
and bears a beautiful yellow flower. I have-seen 
it formed into a beautiful hedge. Its family name 
I do not remember; but I have no doubt its con- 
nections are respectable. 

I have seen another shrub growing wild, near 
enough like this, to be second cousin to it; it is 
called Gos,and the specimen | saw was about three 
or four feet high, branching out tremendously, 
and presenting a beautiful appearance. I was 
told that the farmers raise it for stock, and that it 
is deemed peculiarly healthy for horses, cutting it 
when about a foot high, and triturating it, to de- 
stroy ils roughness, so that they can take it into 
their mouths with impunity. 

I shall try to procure seeds of these pests, if I 
can, for they would be esteemed rare and, beau- 
tiful shrubs in America. Whether they are har- 
dy enough to stand our winters outside a glass 
house, is doubtful. 

Respectfully, 
Warren lsHAm. 





DOMESTIC WINE. 


Mr. N. Longworth, in the Western Hort. Re- 
. view, says, “We are soon destined not only to 
supply the United States with wine, but to ex. 
port it largely. Most persons say that they would 
not be willing to run over their earthly course.— 
I would willingly do it again, even if I had but 
one change. The forethought, earlier in life, to 
commence the raising of seedling grapes from 
o r best native varieties, and a mixture between 
th .. acd the best foreign. I, this season raised 
a ev’ thousand of the former character, and of 
one uperior variety have 800 plants of extra 
vig ous growth, and ‘shall be disappointed if I 
have not grapes of black, white, and red color, 
among them, equal’ in the size of the grape and 
the bunch, to the Black Hamburg, and its rival 


in quality. ‘Two or three years will test the 
question. 


add this to induce others to follow 
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the example.” Mr. N.-says that next summer he 
will make more wine than will’ supply ‘the home 
demand. 

This excellent fruit is not generally cultivated 
in this State, though many parts are most admira- 
bY adapted to its culture. The beautiful hills 
adjoining our thousand smiling Lakes, would make 
a perfect home for the Grape. There is nothing 
which strikes the eye of the traveler through the 
wine countries of Europe so pleasantly as the 
“vine-clad hills.” 

Now is the time to get a few cuttings, place 
them in a damp place, a hole dug in the earth #8 
inches deep, and covered to keep out air and 
rain is a good place to preserve them; in March 
take them up, cvt them in the middle of the 
joints, leaving three buds on each piece and plant 
them slantingly in a good mellow bed, leaving 
the upper bud. just beneath the surface. If a 
drouth occurs it will be necessry to water them. 
The next spring they may be taken up, and plac- 
edin the situation where they are to remain per- 
manently. Three or four good .vines will pro- 
duce grapes enough for home consumption.— 
Mr. John Palmer of this city has an Isabella vine, 
growing by the side of his dwelling, which the 
past season produced, according to estimate, 
between four and five bushels of fine fruit. Let 
every one then procure a few cuttings of the Is- 
abella and Catawba grapes, and in a few years 
he will have the pleasure of clipping with his 
own hand the rich luscious bunches, and he will 
then know why the sacred writers and poets in 
all ages of the world have extolled the producte 
of the vine. 


SOULETY’S MEDAL, 


' We have seen the Award Medal of our State 
Society. It is now (Nov. 21st) in the hands of 
the engraver and will be ready for distribution in 
about two weeks, It isa beautiful specimen of 
art, and very tastefully designed. 


It was the nursery at Rochester, N. Y., that 
the specimens of fruit sent by Mr. Frost, were 
from, instead of “Seneca Falls’ Nurseries,” as 
was stated in the last No. 


The fine specimen of the Northern Spy Ap- 
ple, saidin the last No. to have been presented 
by Mr. Davis of Troy, was raised and exhibited 
by Mr. A. Terry. 


The splendid specimens of Black Hamburg 
|Muscat of Alexandria, and we think also the 
Sweetwater Grapes, were grown by Mr. B. G. 
Stimpson, of this city. C. B, 








“No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Thongh each its hue peculiar; paler some, 
And of a wannish gray; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf; 
And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm; 
Of deeper green, the elm; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak.” 





[ Couper. 
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Ladies’ Department. 








Where are our Lady correspondents? We 
depend upon them almost wholly to sustain this 
Department. We have not not heard from some 
of our best writers for some time—send in your 
fine thoughts Ladies. 





For the Michigan Parmer. 
WOMEN AND LADIES, 


James Smith, joint author with his brother, Ho- 
ratio, of ‘‘Rejected Addresses,” wrote as follows 
to Lady Blessington.. When you next see your 
American friend, have the goodness to accost 
him as follows: 

In Enland, rivers all are males, 
For instance, Father Thames; 
Whoever in Columbia sails, 
Finds them ma’mselles or dames. 
Yes, there the softer sex presides, 
Aquatic, | assure ye; 

And Mrs. Sippy rolls her tides, 
Responsive to Miss Souri. 

Time was when, in good old scripture parlance, 
the word woman, was regarded as an honorable 
appellation for adult femalcs. But this term was 
too republican for our republican community, for 
ail such females were “women,” and the term im- 
plied no distinction between the “upper ten thou- 
sand” and the common herd. And so those who 
wore the greatest amount of silks and saitins, flirt- 
ed the most gracefully about town and in fashion- 
ble parties, and did no work, must take a higher 
and a more honorable name, and be called La- 
dies. But in this country, honorable names, like 
fashionable, are covetedby all parties; and. it 
came to pass that we had no “women” in the 
land. From the stuccoed and ornamented _par- 
lor, to the poorest log cabin, all became Ladies. 
As the intention of those designations has thus 
been defeated, we motion that henceforth none 
be allowed the name of Ladies, but good house- 
wives, those who are real helpmeets in the fami- 
ly. and can, if in health, earn their own living. — 
These are the true nobility of the female sex, and 
should be considered Ladies, Your mere walk- 
ing bundles of silk, and piano-forte players, who 
would think themselves disgraced to be caught at 
work in the kitchen, should have no higher term 
to designate them than women, and this in the 
odious and unpupular sense, in which they crigi- 
nally attempted to employ it. (Maine Cultivator.) 

The foregoing extract is judicious in its sug- 
gestions, at the same time 1 consider the object 
recommended as impracticable. ‘There can be 
no such sudden uprooting of long established usa- 
ges, though if I mistake not, it would be merely a 
reverting to the use of those various words in 
their primary and original sense. 

Lapy—is a word derived from a Saxon term, 
signifying, ‘One who divides, dispensess, the 





loaf, of ‘bread namely.” Lady” is therefore a 
term of office, and from its narrower and re- 
stricted sense, it may be very properly extended, 
to include all the domestic duties of a good 
housewife, of which the making and dispensing 
of bread is one of the most important, and per- 
petually in exercise. ‘Thus the Saxon “Lady” is 
equivalent to the virtuous woman of Solomon, 
Prov. 31—10, for she also ‘“Giveth meat to her 
household, and a portion to her maidens.” 

With respect to the word ‘*Woman,” some 
small critics would consider it as compounded of 
Woe and Man, that which causes, procures, and 
produces Sorrow, Trouble, and Woe to Man. This 
in many instances may be by fartoo true. But 
Dr. Adam Clarke indignantly denounces such a 
derivation of the word “Woman,” and tells us it 
is compounded of Womb and Man, or the man 
with the womb. Thus while Lady is aterm of 
office, Woman is a termof nature, and is striking- 
ly significant of the sexual distinction between 
the male and female Man. While on this sub- 
ject, I would state on the authority of Dr. Clarke 
that “Husband” is compounded of “Louse” and 
‘“« Band,” that which ties, unites, binds, and keeps 
the House together. C. Warp. 


The remainder of our esteemed correspon- 
dent’s communication will appear next month 
C. B 








ee 


Educational Department. 








The following communication was unavoidably 
crowded out of our last No, for which it was in- 
tended. 


COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Mr. Epitor:—As the season is approaching 
for putting in operation our common schools, per- 
mit me agrevably to a promise made in a_for- 
mer communication, to call the attention of pa- 
rents and others, to this important subject. If it 
be true that the amount of benefit desirable, is 
not derived from these primary fountains of 
knowledge, the cause of this failure should be 
sought out and the proper remeily applied, Gen- 
erally, there is no want of conviction that educa- 
tion is important, but still with many there is 8 
criminal, indifference to the character of our pri- 
mary schools, which is exhibited in various ways. 

One is, the inattention to school meetings, at 
which arrangements are made forthe year. A 
committee is appointed by the few who do at- 
tend, to provide a master, and are often directed 
by a vote, not to pay more than a certain price, 
which is frequently very inadequate. The teach- 
er is engaged with reference to his cheapness. 

The school commences, and the parents seem 
to feel quite satisfied without further effort or en- 
quiry, unless it be to know whether their children 
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are sevérely punished. Few realize as they 
ought, that their indifference to this subject is a 
sin against their country’s welfare, and the best 
interests of their families. ‘They do not see the 
connection between the character of the institu- 
tions in which their children are educated, and 
the future welfare of their children, There are 
men who consider themselves deeply insulted, if 
accused of lacking pariotism; who still are suffer- 
ing an enemy, and one more to be dreaded than 
all the armies of Europe combined, to make fear- 
ful inroads on the happiness and safety of the 
Republic. We may as well expect liberty in 
Turkey as in these United States, if education is 
neglected. ~ 

Another cause, which appears to have an influ- 
ence in preventing the usefulness of primary 
schools; is the want of christian effort to raise 
the standard of moral influence in schools. We 
hear it mentioned as a cause of lamentation and 
regret, that common schools are so often semina 
ries of vice; that children learn more of evil than 
of good; increase in vice, faster than they gain 
in knowledge. Parents are often heard to say, 
when any vicious habit is discovered in a child, 
“he learned that at school.” Yes, at school, 
that nursery of infant minds, whose atmosphere 
should be as the ether of Heaven. It is true 
that individual districts have used their best ef- 
forts to obtain moral instructors; but united and 
persevering effurt is needed on this, as well as on 
other subjects with which the happiness of soci- 
ety is so intimately connected, and deserves se- 
rious attention, if the moral improvement of the 

oung is expected to keep pace with ihe intel- 
a. The most orderly, and the most moral 
school, will make the most progress in study.— 
Moral motives are the best inducements to a 
faithful improvement of time. 

Another, and a very prominent reason, why 
common schools are not more useful, is the im- 
perfect qualifications of instructors. I shall not 
now dwell on the requisite qualifications of teach- 
ers; but merely advert tothe character of differ- 
ent classes who resort to this employment. 

A portion of these have attended the common 
school as long as they supposed they could be 
benefitted by it, and as in their estimation, teach- 
ing is more respectable than manual labor, they 
enquire for a backward school; such may perhaps 


-have studied several branches, but have not a 


thorough knowledge of any. They have “gone 
through” Arithmetic, while probably, scarcely a 
rule is undertood; much less, the principles on 
which it is founded. Other branches, they may 
have attended to in the same superficial manner. 
Now how is it possible for such an instructor to 
forward a school extensively? 

Others engage in teaching for a season, for the 
sake of the pecuniary compensation; they are 
preparing for college, or are studying a profes- 
sion. They may have fine talents, yet their 
knowledge of common schools is limited, and 





they find themselves greatly deficient as teachers, 
having received no instruction in those things 
which regard the business of teaching. 

It is indeed, truly lamentable, that so many 
young persons, conscious of their incapacity for 
other branches of business, should esteem them- 
selves fully competent to train the tenderness and 
weakness of infancy, into the virtue, power, and 
wisdom of maturer years—to form a creature, 
the frailest and feeblest that heaven has made, 
into the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the 
whole animated creation. There are exceptions 
tv the truth of the above remarks, but they are 
few. Other causes might be named, but if a 
remedy is applied to the above, I think the charac- 
ter of our schools will be much improved. 


Yours, &c., R. Kenr. 
ee ny 
PREMIUMS 


Awarded at the State Fair, held at Detroit on 
the 24th, 25th, and 26th of Sept. 1851. 
( Concluded. ) 

Ist premium grain cradle, R. Simmons, Farm- 
ington, 2 dol. 

Ist premium six hand rakes, D, O. & W. S, 
Penfield, Det. 2 dol. 

Ist premium hay forks, Ellithorp & Co. Det. 
2 dol. 

do do manure forks, do do 

Ist premium clover puller, A. A. Holmes, Te- 
cumseh, 5 dol. 

1st premium Morris’ seed planter or grain drill, 
King and Walker, Pa,, 3 dol. 

2d premium Morris’ seed planter, Adrian, di- 
ploma. 

Ist premium 18 horse power steam engine, 
Johnston, Wayne & Co., Detroit, diploma. 

Ist premium tile machine, John Daines, Bir- 
mingham, diploma. 

1st premium sewing maching, Hallock & Ray- 
mond, Detroit, diploma. 

Ist premium stump extractor, P. Coffin, By- 
ron, Shiawassee Co., Trans. 

Ist premium cider press and grinder, U. H. 
Bennett, Plymouth, Trans. 

1st premium aa drill, Beckford and [off- 
man, Macedon, N. Y., diploma. 

1st premium Gates’ patent screw dies, Y ates 
& McKnight, Chicago, diploma. 

1st premium 1 horse power, Penfield, Detroit, 
diploma. 

1st premium improved railroad horse power, 
from same, 5 dol. 

1st premium overshot thresher and separator, 
from game, 5 dol. 

lst premium sawing machine, from same, 
Trans. ; 

Ist premium vegetable cutter, from same, 
Trans. 

1st premium 2 water rams, from same, Pre. 

do do sausage meat cutter, from same, 
Pre. 
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Ist premium sausage stuffer, from same, ‘Pre, | 


dv' do 3 root pullers, do.» do» do 
do do 2 orn shellers,do | do diplo- 
ma. ib 


1st premium. cooking stoves (Stewarts air 
tight) from same, diploma. 

Ist pre., cooking stove hotblast,M H Webster, 
Det., diploma. , 

Smith’s ventilating smut macbine, Penfield 
diploma. init 

Platform scales, letter press, &c., D. K Rice, 
Detroit, diploma. 

Cast iroa wheat cultivator, D Hinkston, Clark- 
ston, N Y, diploma. 

Cylinder grain drill, Aaron Palmer, Brockport, 
N_Y, diploma. 

' lark’s patent portable merchant mill, T M 
Clark, Lancaster, Pa, diploma. 

Model board fence, John Brewer, Ypsilanti, 
diploma, ? 

Hydraulic engine and pumps, now in use ‘at 
City Water Works, Degraff & Kendrick, medal. 

Five statiary hydraulic engines, Degraff & 
Kendrick, diploma. 

1 doz. ox bow fastenings, DO & WS Pen 
field, Detroit, Diploma. 

lone horse and 1 two horse endless chain 
power, F F Parker, 5 dol. and diploma. } 

Harvest rake, Samuel Stanton, Plymouth, di- 
ploma. . 

Reaping machine, same exhibited at World’s 
Fair, McCormick, Chicago, medal. 

“eed plante., DO & W'S Penfield, Detroit, 
3 dol. 

Separator and horse power, Peabody & Mon- 
roe, Albion, diploma. 

Bartlett’s self-acting steam regulator, diploma. 

PLOUGHING. 

ist pre., A Wattles, Troy, Oakland county, 16 dol.; 
2d, Jas Moore, Almont, Gardiner’s Farmers Dictionary 
and 7 dol.; 3d, A Knapp, Novi, 5 dol. 

Discretionary, J J Joice, Plymouth, Premium. 

BUTTER, CHEESE, &0. 

lst pre., Jas Smith, Detroit, 8 dol; 2d,15 lbs, E 
Cross, Redford, 3 dol; 3d, 15 lbs, O Bessler, ‘Troy, 
Trans and 1 dol; 4th, 15 lbs, J B Springer, Livonia, 2 
dol; 5th, 15 lbs, W Dennison, Troy, 7th vol Michigan 
Farmer. 

10 lbs butter made. in June, Mrs I I Voorhees, 
Waterford, 3 dol; 10 lbs 2d best made in June, Titus 
Dort, l'rans and 1 dol. 

Cheese, Luther Lapham, Farmington, 5 dol;, Loren 
Moore, York, 2. dol; W Gillett, Rome, Lenawee co, 3 
dol; T H Murry, Farmington, 3 dol, Mrs Vort, Dear- 
born, premium. 

lst premium, 2 boxes honey, Amos Mead,Plymouth, 
3 dol; 2d, 2 boxes honey, A Stockwell, Redford, 2 dol; 
3d, 2 boxes honey, S Godfrey, Paw Paw, Mich Farmer. 

lst premium maple sugar, D White, Northville, 5 
dol; 2d, maple sugar, Loren Moore, York, Mich. Far- 
mer, 

DOMESTIO MANUFACTURES. 

lst, premium, pair woolen blankets, G Chamberlain, 
Redford, diploma and 4 dol; 2d, pair woolen blankets, 
J Gray, Dearborn. Trans and 2 dol. 1st pre., 10 y’ds 


flannel, E Chase,Rose, Oakland co., diploma and 4 dol; 
2d, 10 yards flannel, A Taylor, Kalamazoo, 3 dol. 
Ist pre, 10 yards woolen cloth, A Taylor, Kalama- 





od, Trans and 2 dol; Ist. pre. hearthrug’ Miss J 
ucker, Superior, 3, dol; 2Q4 premium hearthrug, J 
Farrier,’ Ypsilanti, Trans; 3d, hearthrug,'J Smith, 
Greenfield, Mich Farmer. - j 
1st-prem:, 10 yards rag earpet, D White, Northville, 
diploma and.3 dol; 2d, rag gatpet, Mrs A Bradner, 
Dearborn, 3 dol; 3d, rag carpet, David Thomas, Trans. 

Ist pre., pair woolen knit stockings, Mrs M Norris, 
‘Trans and 1 dul; 2d, woolen knit stockings, A O Hub- 
bard, Detroit, 1 dol. 

Ist pre, woolen socks, Mrs J Palmer, Detroit, 2 dol; 
2d. woolen socks, J H C Garvin, Macomb co.,1 dol. 
Ist pre., mittens, Edward Sanwer, Grand Blatic, 1 dol; 
Ist pre., coverlet, John Thomas, Oxford, diploma and 
1 dol; 2d, coverlet, James Baily, Troy, Trans. 

Ist pre.,Sattinett, Hubbard & Davis, Milford,diploma. 
Ist, Woolen yarn, Mrs O P Stout, Troy, Trans and 1 
dol. 1st, Worsted yarn, J Warner, Plymouth, 1 dol. 
lst, Worsted stockings, W Dennison, Troy, 2 dol. 

Discretionary, pair woolen and linen blankets, G 
Tenbrook, Adrian, Trans and 1 dol. Discretiouery, 
lot of cloths and casimers, Kalamazoo co,, diploma 
5 dol. Discretionary, 10 yards home made fulled 
eloth, J Baily, Troy, 2 dol. Discretionary, pair home 
made black stockings (silk) G@ W Collivs, Farming- 
ton, 3 dol. 

Discretionary, weolen yarn, A W Butterfleld, Utica, 
1 dol. Discretionary, 1 fleece clear French merino 
wool, 14 lbs 9 oz, W Wright, Adrian, medal. Disere- 
rag? & 10 articleslamls wool children’s dresses, J 
Olay, Detroit, 3 dol. 

Discretionary, 1 woolen shaw] (Bay State) E Chace, 
Rose, premium. Shawls, carpets, d&c., Luther Beech- 
er,Raymond & Nall, Detroit., diploma, Lot patch 
work bedquilts, premiums. 

Ist pre., cotton stockings, E Sawyer, Grand Blanc, 2 
dol; od, cotton stockings, J B Bloss, Shiawasee, 1 dol. 
Cotton stockings, Mrs J H O Garvin,1 dol. 
stockings, E Sawyer, 2 dol. 

Ist pre,, overcoat, Geo Common, diploma and 4 dol- 
lars; 2d, overcoat, Eagle & Elliott, 3dol. 1st, dress 
coat, Eagle & Elliott, diploma and 3 dol. 1st, pants, 
Eagle & Elliott, 2dol. ist, embroidered vest, Hyde & 
Satchel, medal. 

Hat, F& CH Buhl, diploma and 2 dol. Ladies 
shoes, Tyler & Smith, Det.,2 dol. 1 pair fancy boots, 
J Bour & Son, Det.,3 dol. 1 pair fancy boots, W 
Fletcher, Det., 2 dol. 

Quantity drain tiles, Johv Daines, Birmingham, 
Trans sak Dickens, flot air furnace and stove, CF 
Kneeland, Det., diploma Oordage, Baxter & Galla- 
gher, Det., Diploma. Sewing silk, stockings and mitts 
G W Collins of Farmington, diploma. Signal lamps 
and lanterns, H Langetar & Co, of Buffalo, Bi loma. 

Ist pre, open seat buggy, M Stanfield of Jackson, di- 
ploma and 5 dol: 2d, open seat buggy, Vreeland & 
Perry, 3 dol. One two-horse carriage, Geo Heron, J 
Cunningham of Roehester, N Y, diploma. Horse 
shoes, J B Brimfield, Plymouth, diploma. do 

do Thomas Hall, Detroit, 1 dol. Cabinet Furni- 
ture, J W Tilman, Trans. 

3 top buggies and 11 two seat carriages, L M Butts of 
Toledo, Diploma. 1 two horse carriage and 1 two 
seated Rockaway, Ald J Paton of Det., diploma and 1 
dol. Mammoth chair, &c, Prof Barnes, Port Huron, 
Trans and 1 dol. 2 beadstead fastenings, J 'T Wilson 
of Jackson, Diploma, Belting leather, de, Ladue & 
Eldred, diploma. ‘ 


Linen 


FINE. ARTS. 

Best animal painting in oil, by Michigan artist, L 
T Ives, Detroit, 3.dol. Best oil painting (The Misers) 
F E Cohen, Detroit, 3 dol. Best daguerreotypes, Mos- 
es Sutton, Detroit, 2 dol 2d best do -OD 
Moore, Detroit, 1 dol. India Ink drawing, Sarah E 
Smith, Detroit, premium. 

2 monochromatic landscapes, Mrs. J Movius, Det., 
l1dol. Designs for hotel and church, Lum & Ford, 
Detroit, diploma. Fruit Piece.J Atkinson, Detroit, 
premium. Crayon sketch, peaches, R E Roberts, De- 
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troit, 2dol. Magnificent carved | picture fratie, J At- 
kinson, Detroit, premium! Monochromatic painting 
and rustic frame, Miss Standish, Romeo. pre. +: 


NEEDLE, SHELL, AND ' WAX WORK... 


Embroidered mantillas, Miss Olar Davis, Ypsilanti, 
8 dol. Straw bonnet; Mrs J Hendrickson, Pontiac, 2 
dol. Embroidered suspenders, Mrs Samuel Lewis, 
Detroit, 1 dol. 

1st premium; croche quilt, Mrs A Fowler, Detroit, 2 
dol. Needle work, small basket, Mrs Griffin, Detroit 
1 dol. “Beautifully wrought scripture scene, Miss MS 
Palmer, Detroit; 2 dol. 

Fine group of wrought articles, Miss Gilman, De- 
troit, 2 dol. Satin pincushion, Miss D Brown, Ypsi- 
lanti, 1 dol, Satinsmoking cap, Miss C H Spencer, 
Ypsilanti, 3 dol. ‘Knit counterpanes, A H &'E ‘Moy- 
less, Detroit, 2 dol. 2silk bounets, J Freedman & 
Bro., Detroit,2 dol. 

2 Eton fancy bead work, Mrs P E Demill; Detroit, 
1 dot: Patch work table spread, Mrs Ridet, Detroi:, 3 
dol. ae work table cover, Mrs P Desnoyer, De- 
troit, 2 dol. Lamp mat, croche work cotton’ Mise A 
Clark, Detroit, 1 dol. Shell work chair, Mrs L Wood, 
Detroit. 1 dol. 

io cap, Miss OC Davis, Ypsilanti, 1 dol. Em- 
broidered handkerchief and collar, Mrs A C Hubbard, 
Detroit, 2 dol. 

Fancy needle work, wax and chennelle flowers,Miss 
E Ferris, Detroit, 2 dol. Purse and croche shawl,Miss 
MW Ballard, Ypsilanti, 1 dol. Beautifully wrought 
fire screen, by a lady 61 years old, Mrs J N Elbert, 
Detroit, 3 dol. 

Handsome group of fancy work, Mrs. Canton,’ Det., 
1 dol. Embroidered chair and 4 ottomens, Misses 
Baldwin, Detroit, 3 dol. 3 cases gentlemen’s shirts, 
Mrs E Thomas, Detroit,3 dol. Sofa cushion, pair ot- 
tomans and fancy work, Mrs Van Fossen, 1 dol.— 
Worsted work, Bolton abbey, Mrs Picquette, Detroit, 
premium. 

Shell work of church, Mrs Withington, Monroe, 1 
dol. Worsted embroidery, Mrs A B Matthews, Ponti 
ac,1 dol. Shell cottage, Mrs R B Withington, Mon- 
roe, 2 dol. Doll beadstead, 2:boxes shells, Mrs Kerch- 
eval, Detroit, premium. 1 pink croche hat, MissJ 
Finley, Detroit, 1 dol. 

Ornamental hair work jewelry, Mrs Lemcke, Detroit 
2dol. 2 large ottomans, Mrs F Buhl, Detroit, 2 dol_— 
2 hourglass stands, Miss Cornelial M Ayres, Detroit, 
2 dol. Silk patch work table cover, Mrs H E De Gar- 
inv, Detroit, 2dol. 7 

Beautiful wrought worsted camp stools, Mrs Geo 
Duffield, Detroit, 2 dol. 11 pieces ornamental needle 
work, Mrs J Starkweather, Ypsilanti, 2 dol. 

Worsted work, table spread and work bag, Mrs 
Wm Hale, Detroit, 1 dol. Cotton quilt, Mrs I I Voor- 
hees, Waterford, 1 dol. 2pine burr baskets, and 1 
portfolio, Miss M M Smith, Detroit, 1 dol. 

White cotton quilt, Miss O R Sawyer. Grand Blanc, 
2 dol. 2fly brushes peacock feathers, Mrs BG Stim- 
son, Detroit, 2 dol. lamp mats, GW Oollins, Farm- 
ington,1 dol. 1 worsted and silk sofa pillow, fine, 1 
dol. 

Show case, fancy articles, lamp mats, cushions, c&e, 
Mrs Babe, Detroit, diploma. Camp stool, Miss Sarah 
Bingham, Detroit,1 dol. Silk patch work, 3,206 
pieces, Mrs A A Fish, Detroit, premium. Shell work 
quilt, Mrs A M Comstock, Port Huron, I dol. Cotton 
patch work quilt, Mrs A Force,.Manchester, 2 dol. 


FLOWERS &¢ 


. Best variety and quantity of cut flowers, BG Stim- 
son, Detroit, 3dol. Best dahlias, Mixer & Co, Detroit, 
Beck’s Botany, US. 2d best dahlias. Wm Adair, Det, 
ldol. Best. 12 dissimilar blooms, Wm Adair,Hovey’s 
Magazine of Horticulture; 2d best dissimilar blooms, 
John Ford, Detroit, 1 dol. Best single dahlia, John 
Ford, Detroit, 1 dol. 

Best and greatest variety roses, Wm Adair, Detroit, 
2dol. Best 6 varieties flowers, B GStimson, Detroit, 





2dol. Best and test variety: verbenas, Mixer & 
Co., Detroit, 2 dol. Best collection green house plants 
B G Stamson, Detroit, 3 dol,, Best floral design, B G 
Stimson, . Detroit,, Horticulturist... 2d best design, 
Mixer & Co, Detroit, 1 dol... 

Best flat, hand boquet, John Ford, Detroit, 2 do].— 
2d best flat haud boquet, Mrs J C Holmes, Detroit, 1 
dol, , best round boquet, Mixer & Co, Beck’s Botany 
hy 2d best round boquet, B.G Stinson, Detroit 1 

Ol. 

Best arranged basket of flowers, Miss L. Walker, De- 
troil,2dol. Fine collection of flowers, A Frost, Roch- 
ester, N Y, 1 dol. Pyramid of dahlias, Mixer & Co, 
Detroit, 1 dol.» Collection green house plants, John 
Ford, Detroit; premium. Flat boquet, Mrs. Dr &mith, 
Toledo, 1 dol. 2-cacti, John HZMorrison, Detroit, $1, 


Fruit &0, 


Best and greatest variety of table fruit, J H Follows, 
Manchester, Hovey’s fruit and fruit trees; 2d best,and 
grenient variety of table fruit, Cyrus H Chipman, Avon 

dol. 3d best andgreatest variety of table fruit, A 
Streeter, Bruce, fruit trees book, 2dol. Best 10 kinds 
apples,A Terry, Avon,5 dol, 2d best 10 kinds apples, 

ait Peck, Manchester, 3 dol. 

Best 6 kinds apples, Rey J W. Ruggles, Pontiac, 
Hovey’s Magazine Horticulture, 2d best. 6 kinds ap- 
ples, W Tenbrook, Adrian, Downings fruits ete. Best 
variety pears, J C.Holmes, Hovey’s fruits and trees — 

Bert varieties pears,BG Stimson, Downings horti- 
culture. 

Best specimens peaches, Rev Chas Fox, Grosse Isle, 
3 dol. . Best 6 seedling peaches, D D Gillett, Sharon, 2 
dol, Best 12 quinces, 8 Simmons, Farmington, 5 dol; 
2d do Linus Cone, Troy, Hovey’s Magazine; 3d do, T 
Keal, Ann Arbor, Mich Farmer. 

Best large collection of grapes grown in open air, J 
C Holmes, Detroit, 5 dol; 5 best, do,C C Trowbridge, 
Allen on grape and 2 dol. Best, dish Catawba grapes, 


C C Trowbridge, do, 2dol. 2d best,doJ O Holmes, - 


Detroit, Allen on grape. 

Best 4 specimens of muskmelons, John Ford, 2 dol. 
2d best, do, J S Bagg, Michigan Farmer _ Fine collec- 
tion of foreign grapes in open air, F E Hidred, (disere- 
tionary) Allen on grapes. Fine collection of foreign 
grapes under glass, B G Stimson, (discretionary Allen 
on grapes. ‘ 

Fine collection of foreign grapesin open air, F Ray- 
mond, Trans. Best sample current wine, Mrs J Pal. 
mer, premium; 2d best do, Mrs Hubbard, do. Best 
sample of cider vinegar, Mrs A C Hubbard, premium. 
Best, sample wine vinegar, H Walker, do. Collection 
of fruits, A Frost &Co., Rochester,diploma. Dtsh of 
peaches and Genesee pears, W Raby; Chatham, OC W, 
premium, 

VEGETABLES. 

12 best white table turnips, L Cone, Troy, 1 dol — 
3 best crook neck squashes, D $3 Dean. Canton Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. Cooking squashes, do 1 dol; 2d 
best pumpkins, D D Gillet, Sharon, 1 dol. 12 best 
ears seed coru,J 8 Bagg, Detroit, 2 dol. 

Best pumpkins, do, Farmer’s Dictionary. 12 best 
table beets do, 1 dol. 12 best tomatoes, va 1 dol.— 
Best seed potatoes, B G Stimson, 2 dol; 2d best, do, J 
S Bagg, Gaylord’s Husbandry. 3 best heads of cauli- 
flowers, John Ford, Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 
6 best stalks of celery, do, Trans, . 

Best and greatest variety of vegetables, J Ford, 5 dol. 
2d best 3 heads of cauliflowers, z, Michigan Farmer. 
12 best carrots, Bela Hubbard, 1 dol. 12 best parsnips, 
do,1 dol. Best half peck of lima beans, O B Blackmar, 
Hillsdale, 1 dol. 

Best bunch of onions, A Wood, Detroit,1 dol. Best 
half peck of table potatoes, N D Bingham, Clarkston, 
2dol. Best 2egg plants,G VN Lothrop, Detroit, 1 
dol. Best Aberdeen turnips, Hubbard & Davis, 
Trans, Stowells evergreen sweet corn, do. Best 3 


heads of cabbage, John Crabb, do. 
7 varieties of best potatoes, without rot, B Hoven, 
Trenton, Agricultural chemistry. 
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GRAIN, FLOUR AND SEEDS. 

Winter wheat, crystal flint, N D Bingham, Olark- 
ston, 5dol. Egyptian spring wheat, Wm Beasley, 
Oakland co., Agricultural Chemistry. Oats, J B 
Springer, Livonia, Coleman’s Tour. 1 bbl flour from 
Jeast quantity wheat, 4 bushels and 18 pounds, C W 
Chapel, Utica, 5 dol. 

1 bbl flour without regard to quantity of wheat, 
Mead & Rodgers, Detroit, 5 dol. 2d prewium, John 
Cupit, Roche-ter,3 dul. 3d,Geo Paddock, Commerce, 
Michigan Farmer. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICES. 

4 cases confectionary, W Phelps, Detroit, 3 dol,— 
Ornamental pen, Henry Blake, Trans, Man’s saddle, 
Joab Polhemus, Marshall, 2 dol. Corn and cob mill, 
J T Wilson, Jackson,5 dol, PassengerR R car, MC 
R R Co., Detroit, diploma. 

Bookbinding, A Richmond, do, Diploma. En- 
bossed bookbinding, C A Hedges, Lansing, diploma. 
Bookbinding, F Palmer, Detroit Trans. A Spanish 
Jack, J Cuzzens, Detroit,5 dol. Variety of Tobacco 
and segars, H Miller, Detroit, diploma and 3 dol. 

Large gas lamp, E Shepard, Detroit, diploma. Me- 
lodeon, J R Smith, Adrian, 3dol. Water drawer, 
Seymour & Giddings, Milford 2 dol. 

I'wine-wound corn brooms, J Hutchins, Southfield, 
Q2dol. Wire and twine wound, do, A Wattles, Troy, 1 
dol. Cyphering machine, Hugo Feality, Det., Trans. 
Fancy feather brash, Mrs B G Stimson, Detroit, prem. 
Spring lounge, A Flattery, diploma and 2 dol. 

Thread reel and ball,P Scheld, do, Trans. 7 octavo 

iano, beautiful, J Bloynk, do, diploma and 3 dol.— 

pright piano, H Schonacker, diploma and 1 dol. 5 
specimens of fine wire cloth, William Snow, Det., Di- 

loma 
’ Grave stones, yay. SY cut, L P Aart. Marshall, 2 
dol. Light fancy, double harnass, J P Booth, Fenton- 
ville, diploma and 3 dol. Banning’s body brace, Dr 
Rose, Det,dip. 2bbls gronnd plaster, D French, do, 
Trans, and 2 dol. 

Sole leather, Geo Kirby & Oo, do, Trans. Spanish 
saddle, handsome, 0 Derby, Niles, diploma. Cow 
bells, O Star, Royal Oak, Trans. Case of gold pens, 
beautiful, C Piquette, Detroit, diploma. Jar of cream 
candy, B Lee, Det, Trans and 1 dol. 

Telegraphic instruments,J A Bailey, and C Cross- 
ma, do, medal. Wigs and hair work, Wm Tate, do, 
diploma. Carriage whips, L. S Noble, do 1 dol — 
Penknife cutting in wood, A Smith & Son’s, Birming- 
ham, Trans. 

Fancy colored morocco, J Ladue, Det., diploma.— 
Pressed brick, CH Wood, do, 3 dol. Electro plated 
ware, Judson Rockwell, do, diploma. Yankee knife 
sharpener, Elisha Tyler,do, Trans, Miniature copper 
fone made of a single cent by Henry J Hopkins, 
do, 2 dol. 

Lot furniture, Howard, Watkins & Co., do, diploma. 
Lot furniture, Stevens & Zug, do, diploma. Case of 
silver ware, Geo Doty, do, diploma. Farmer's bask- 
ets, J Perkins, York,1 dol. Lyons Ketharia, Jamaica 
Ginger and perfumery, L S King, N Y diploma. 

Rifle and shotgun, J Sutherland, Ann Arbor, 3 dol. 
Stucco washed brick, E Van Zant, Detroit,2 dol. Fire 

roof paint, J Wilson, Ohio, diploma. Mineral paint, 
just discovered in Sharon, Michigan, J Townsend, pre. 

50 samples merino wool, Cyrus A Chipman, medal. 
Tail block and dogs for saw mills, M Rich, Wisconsin 
Trans and2dol. Case confectionary, D Aldrich & 
Son, prem. 

Ladie’s saddle and cover, Polhemus, Marshall, 2 
dol. 6 pair boot and shoe lasts, Wm Fletcher, Det., di- 
ploma. L C Whiting, artificial teeth, Det., 1 dol. 





Leary To BE Uszrut.—Every man is bound morall 
to give some portion of his time for the benefit of his 
race. An act however trifling in itself, if it adds to 
the happiness of only one human being, in the hum- 
blest ecndition of life, lives through all time, pure and 
swect as the balmy dew of Heaven, 





SOCIETY FOR 1852. 


H. H. Brown, Treasurer, Detroit. 
The following gentlemen were elected Vice Presidenta 


for the ensuing year: 


J. G. Cornell, 
N, Balch, 

R. Robinson, 
R. Ferguson, 
W. TenBrook, 
N. G. Isbell, 
C. 0’ Malley, 
J. Summers, 
S. Mulholland, 
T. W. Barber, 
H. Pennoyer, 
H. §S. Miller, 
W. Jones, 

J. Clark, 

J. R. Williams, 
L. B. Martin, 
F. 8. Finley, 
J. Shearer, 

P. Hayden, 


Saut Ste Marie, 


Eaton ids, 
Grand be 
Moscow, 
Tonia, 

Spring Arbor, 


Almont, 
Adrian, 


Mackinaw, 

Utica. 

Erie, 

Novi, 

Grand Haven, 

Saginaw City, 

Secine & ' 
naw, 

Constantine, 

Shiawassee, 

Ann Arbor, 

Plymouth, 


Cass, 
Chippeway. 
Clinton, 
Eaton. 
Genesee. 
Hillsdale. 
Tonia. 
Jackson. 
Kalamazoo. 
Kent. 
Lapeer. 


Lenawee. 


The following gentlemen were elected Corresponding 


Secretaries for 
E. Ely, 

N. Barlow, Jr., 
W. Dougherty, 
H. H. Smith, 
C. Dickey, 

J. Gage, 

8. McKnight, 
J. F. Turner, 
W. R. Martin, 
G. M. Dewey, 
I. McCollum, 
C. 8. Bush, 
F. Hall, 

J. C. Watkins, 
E. Ransom, 

H. Seymour, 
G. Clark, Jr. 
W. Scott, 

W. A. Buckley, 
C. G. Ave 

J. 

E. 

A. 

T. 

W 


F. Stevens, 
J. Starkweather, 
B. Hubbard, 


e ensuing year: 
All n, 


The following resolutions were passed at the Annual 


Meeting: 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Michi 


cultural Society, and the Citizens gen ; 
to Gen. Lewis Cass, for his able, eloquent and instructive 
address, delivered at the Society’s Third Annual Fair, and 


that he be invited b 


them with a copy thereof for publication. 


Allegan. 
Hastings, Barry. 
Berrien Springs,Berrien. 
Union City, Branch. 
Marshall, Calhoun. 
Dowagiac, Cass. 
Saut Ste Marie, Chippeway. 
Dewitt, Clinton. 
Vermontville, Eaton. 
lint, Genesee. 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale. 
Lansing, Ingham. 
Ionia, Tonia. 
Grass Lake, Jackson. 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo. 
Grand Rapids, Kent. 
Lapeer, Lapeer. 
Adrian, Lenawee. 
Howell, Livingston. 
Mackinaw, Mackinaw. 
Utica, Macomb 
Monroe, Monroe. 
Farmington, Oakland. 
Grand Haven, Ottawa. 
naw, inaw. 
Pa set Clair. 
Colon, St. Joseph. 
‘Shiawassee, Shiawassee. 
Paw Paw, Van Buren. 
Ypsilanti, Washtenaw. 
Detroit, Wayne, 
State Agri- 
ly, be ra 


yy the Executive Committee to furnish 
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Resolved, That the thariks of the Society be tendered 
to Gen. Lewis Cass and Mrs. DeGarmo Jones, for the free 
use of the grounds occupied by\the Societyyfor its Third 
Annual Fair; also to the Ladies and Gentlemen who kind- 
ly volunteered their services in’ tastefally and appropri- 
ately decorating Floral Hall; also to Miss Duffield and 
associate Ladies for the arduous duties. perfyrmed by 
them as superintendents of the Hall of Fine Arts. 


BZ We have on hand a letter from Mr. Isham 
describing a scutching or flax-dressing mill, which 
we shall publish in our. next, with a cut, repre- 
senting some of the machinery. 








NationaL PLowine Matou.—This took place 
at Brideport, Connecticut, in Sept. There were 
#9 entries. The plows of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason, took every premium, At another plow- 
ing match.at Middletown, they also took all the 
premiums. We have a few of these plows for 
sale at Burr Oak Station, St. Joseph Co., on 
the Southern Rail Road. We expect to have 
some cuts of these excellent implements soon 
which we shall insert in the Farmer. C. B. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS FOR 18852, 

For the encourayement of our friends who are 
willing and anxious to assist in extending the cir- 
culation of the ‘‘Farmer,” we renew the offer of 
premiums published last year. 

To the person who sends us the largest num- 
ber of new subscribers, with the pay, by the first 





_of April next, we will pay 


FIFTEEN DOLLARS, 
in money, or agricultural works, as desired. 

To the person who sends us ‘the next largest 

number, with the pay, by the first of April, 
TEN DOLLARS, 
in. money, or agricultural works, 

To him who sends the next largest number, 
we will send a copy of the Micuican Farmer 
and Mayuew on Epvucarion, 

To him who sends us not less than fifteen new 
subscribers, with the pay at 75 cts. cach, we will 
send the FARMER or Mayuew. 

To every one who sends us not less than eight, 
at 80 cts. each, we will send the Woot-GroweR 
far one year. 

Trerms.—Five copies for four dollars; twelve 
copies for nine dollars; and any larger number 
at thesame rate. 


RECEIPTS for the Michigan Farmer, 
from Oct. 24, to Nov. 26, 1851: 


M Terry &1; J Sanford,1; W Dowaberty 2; P Dusine!; W 
W Fletcher 1; P Y trowning 1; 1) Hawks '; H B Orvis pm |; 
W Clark 1; E.& Dewing. asst Pp m2; J C Henderson 1;GA 
Van Sickel 1; H LeBaron}; 8B Howe 1; M1) Mc» lister I, 
8B Ellis, ag’t 5; “ Taylor 1; H_ Uddell 1; T. Griswoil J; H 
Weese p m 1; J M Sanford 1; 4 E Leete pu 1; H Jewell 1; 8 
Etheridge 1: AS Howard 1; A L ®tevens 3; C Clarke p mu 3; 
G@ W Titus2: J Griffith 1; JJ Jackson 1. 


Index to this Number. 


Ed Correspondence, 351, 371] NomesticfWine—Socicty’s 
Close of Vol. [X--Scraps, 366 al, $7: 
address of Gen. Csss, 367 | Women and Ladies—C'om- 
Tuscany ‘\ heat 369} mon~chools, 

Trans. State «g. Society, Premiums of State Ag Soc 377 











—Flax Cotton, wn | ge of do do 380 
empmemrnera 





Detroit Prices Current: 
Herd’s Grass... ~ bu.g200 Salt..3....i.,bbl ¢ 116 
Flax... -» * 150 Butter...,....tb 10 
® bbl oa 7 Te here or 
sa ff es.. dry ../tb 
bu Wheat ovebu x 











Apples, dried. .bu 100 
Peaches,.,“.... 250 
Clover weed....+ 


one deeee 00 
Keef.....+++++.bbl 8@8 50 5 50 
Pine lumber, clear, 20009 Mf, 

9G. 1500 *¢ 


Pork. mess.... ---@1500 


White Fish.... 600 

Trout.....+60. 550 Bill lumber.... 1100 * 
Codfish.... b 4 Flooring....... 12 00 

* heese.... 2.06 9 Common. ..«,>. 1000 
Wood..... cord 3 00@4 00 Bath: ‘sd epee es. 200 








“GET THE BesT !?’ 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
WPUNABRIDGED. £ 

7 PRICE REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. sy 
Containing THREE TIMES the matter found in any 

other English Dictionary compiled in this country, or 

any Abridgement of this work; a Geographical 
Table of 12000 Names, Illustrative Quota- 
tions, and other peculiarities and advan- 
tages, found in no other work, 


ICP Yet is sold at a trifling advance anove the price of of er 
limited Dictionaries, “][ 
The Legistature of New-Y rk have just passed an Act to fiir- 
nish this work to the Common Schools of the State, 


[From Hon. John (. Spencer } 


AvBany, June 18th, 1*5¥; 
Messrs. G. & C, Merriam, 

Gentlemen:—After the testimony to the extraordinary eee | 
of Dr. Webster’s Dictionary of the English language whi 
has been borne by the illustrious Statesmen, Scholars and Wri- 
ters of this country,and by the most competent judges in Eng- 
land, it seems almost presumptuous for me to express an opin 
ion on the subject, but as your polite note of the J6th inat., 
seems to invite such an expression, I comp y. 

More than twenty years ago I procured the Quarto edition 
and have used it constsntly ever since. My pursuits in life 
have rendered it necessary to consult it frequently, us well am 
other works of a kindred or similar character, paiticu arly Dr. 
Johnson’s Quarto, of the latest and best e tition, Richardson’s 
Dic.ionary, : rabbe’s Synonyms, and Horne Tooke'’s Diver- 
sions of Purley. In professional,political, and literary discus. 
sions, the turning polut of the argument had often been the 
exact meaning of words, asascer ained not only from thetr 
use, but from their derivation: while in many cases, perhaps 
in the majority of them, the works referred 10 have failed 
gv the desired information, that of Dr. Webster has always 

urnished precisely what has been desired, and I have long felt 

individuaily indebted to the illustrious author, for the labor 
and time he has saved me by his un wearied patience, profound 
learning, and udsurpassed industry. 

It is unquestionably the very best Dictionary of our lan- 
uage extant. (tis a model of copiousness and precision, and 
ts great accuracy inthedefinition and derivation of words, 
gives it an authority that no other work on the subject. posses- 
ses, It is constantly cited and relied on in our ‘:ourts of Jif. 
tice, in our Legis'’ative bodies, and in pub ic discussions, os 
entirely conclusive, 

It is scarcely necessary to add that such a work is a treasnte 
which cannot be dispensed with by any one who would thor- 
oughly understand and correctly use his mother tongue, [It 
should be in every school in our land, that ouryouth may nm 
be o liged, as [ have been, to unlearn the false pronunciation, 
the unsound philology, and the erroneous definitions whic 
were taught mein my childhood. 

The elegance and correctxess of your edition--so cheap for 
a book of its size--one third of what 1 gave for the first edi- 
tion—are aike creditable to your taste aud enterprise, and 
worthy of thegreat work which will everstand fortha mow- 
ument of the science and literature of our conntry. 

OuUN ©, s+ ENCER, 

“A Dictionary isthe last book w'ich a scholar ever wanw 
1o have abridged, the process being sure to cut off *the very mat 
tsr which he most values.”--Chronotype. 

' ublished by G. & C. MERRI.M, Springfield, Mass., and for 
sale by A. W’FARREN, Boosseller, 

(dec) Letroit, 


\MI‘l'H’s Patent Ventilating Smut Machine-- 
Also: Mott's AgricuituraiPurnace, for si'e by 
D 0O.& W, S$. PENFIELD. ,, 
' ot . it,dan?y |, 1850. 
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ONE PRICE ONLY! 
185}.] . Spring and Summer, . [1851. 
(CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


At the well known establishment of the subscribers,cor- 
ner of Jefferson and Woodward avenues, may be found a very 
large assortment of aeeyae | comprising every quality and 
description of garments, which for style, durability and econ- 
omy, cannot be excelled. Farmers and Mecnanics may here 
procure substantial and economical oye a and anno devia- 
tion in price is practiced, they can rely upon purchasing goods, 
in all cases, at the lowest possible rates, nder this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and prac- 
ticed buyer. Also on hand 

BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
in great variety, India rubber and oiled clothing, Trunks ‘and 
Carpet Baas, ander garments, cravate, stocks, &c. &c. 
Cloths, cassimeres and vestings, always on hand, and made 
upto order in the best manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND 
March 9, 1851. aprly 





Paper Warehouse. 


re undersighed has opened an extensive Pa- 
per Warebouse, on Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, for the ox+ 
elosive s:(le of al! kivds of paper, where i geuert) ussortment 
can be found at alltimes, The attention of country dealers is 
re-peeitully, invited, before purchasing elsewhere. Copgadior 
rage, J.B. ULARK 
De'roit, Feb. 19, 1851. marly 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
A Large-and increasing variety constantly on 
hand, at MANUFACTURERS prices, adding transportation, 
among which are the following : 
Sturbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, 


64 to $18 06 
Ruggies. Nourse, Mason & Co., do 3 to 14 60 
Kmery & Co., 





3, to 14 0H 

Emery & Co’s Improved Railroad Horse Powers and Over- 
Bhot Threshing Machines and Separators, une horse $145, two 
horse $170 

Whevrler’s do. $140 to @165, 

Smith’s New Lnproved Ventilating Smat Machine and Buck 

wheat Scourer, B40 10 8200. 
Straw Cutters, from 6 to@17, Corn Sheilers, from $8 to $20. 
Emery’s Corn Planter und Seed Dri'l, 615. Vefietable cutters, 
@18; Fold ag Harrows, 8 to $20; corn and wieat cultiviuors §, 
to 9; fanning mils; cast iron dirt scrapers, 4 to 67; grind 
stones with roliers, 20 $10; churns, 1] 50 Lo @6; agricultural 
furnaces, 10 to $30; cheese presses; hydraulic rams, 10 to $10; 
wheel-varrows, 410 $6; we'l and cisters pumps, 3 to $30; 
wheat drills; bush hooks and seythes, 150; Bog hoes, #2; prun- 
ing knives, $2; pruning saw and chisels, $2; post spoons, $1; 
serew w-ench, 1 40 to @5; Tracks, &e. &e., Sto El, 

Also, bay. +iraw, and dang forks, potato hooks, hoes, shovels 
sprdes, grain Cradies, scyihes, rakes, hay knives, cha ns, plow 
pomts, 4c, &c.—ull for sale cheap ier cash. 

D. 0. & W 8. PENFIELD, 
87 Woodward venue, 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
And Agricultural Warehouse! 


GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Stariuck’sTroy Plow, Rugles Nourse 
& Mason's Fagle Plow, and Wisconsin, Plow, Grant’s fanning 
mills, Riche’s straw-cullers, cora-planier and sub- 
drji!, washing machines, corn shetlers, cultivators, thermometer 
t‘hurns, &c. &c. 
- ALSO.. 


Agents for the sale of Wheeter’s Patent Improved Portable 
Rail Road Horse Power and Over-svbot Threshers and Sepura- 
ors. FFPARKER & BROTHER, 

81 Woodward Avenue. 


jan 





myl 


J. G@. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 154 Jefferson Avenue, (2d Story, ) Detroit. 


M2z5. Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 


Bills of Fxchange, Wood Cuts, &c. 
—ALSO— 





Door Plates, Silver Wure, &c.,eclegantly engraved. 
Detroit, Janaury fst, 1850. 





Back Volumes of the Farmer. 


few copies of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes 
of the Mieh, Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
C. MOKSE & SON. 
mart 


A 


Sale ato cb okstore. 
Detro t, Feb: ist, 1351. 





MICHIGAN FARMER, 


EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 


DPALERSIN |): 
CLOTHING. 
Wholesale and for the Million! 


EEP constantly on hand as large a stock of Ready 

Made Clothing as may be found west of New York. 

Being of Philadelphia manufacture, und well suited for this 

market, they are prepared to seli ut low prices, at wholerale 

or in quantities to suit purchasers. They beg leave to.cal) at- 
tention to their - 


New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 


French, Belgian, English, and American Cloths; caesimeres 
end trimming:, serges, satins and vestings, making the. beri as- 
sorted stock of these gonds to be found west of Buffulo; for sule 
wholesale or made to order, at their 


Custom Department, 
where every satisfaction asto fit, style, &c., is warranted, and 
at reasonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
61 Woodward avenue, nearly opposite Presbyterian charch, 
Detroit, jan 


MICHIGAN BCOKSTORE. 
ae SUBSCRIBERS having rented the new 


and commodious store adjoining the Young Men’s Hall on 
Jefferson avenue, are now opening one of the largest stocks of 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

To be found west. of New York, Their assortment includes 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, 
CLASSICAL, and scoot Booxs. All of which are offered to the 
public, wholesule or retail, at prices mach lower than hereiotore. 
They ylso carry on the Look Binding business, and are prep»red 
to mauufacture to order, County and Town Record Books, Mer- 
chants’ Ledgers, Journals, Day Books and other kinds of Blank 
Work generally, of the best materials and workmanship. Pam 
phieie, Mugazines, &c , bound with neatness and dispatch. A 
share of public patronage is respectfully solicited. 

Detroit, Jan J, 1851. jan C. MORSE & SON. 


£. GW. ARBMSTROWE, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


No. 38, Woodward Avenue, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 


LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 


pias, Canes, Gloves, Scarf, Cravats, SuspendersBuckskin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash, 

Would respectfully solicit the pesresege of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming into the city, pledging himself to sell us cheap as eny 
ther estxblishment east of New York, 

His stock of Hats and Caps areof hisown manufacture and 
warranted the best. 

TF Op!-rs for ory «vie of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 











MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 


DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior workman, and the work warranted. 
De:roit, August I, 1850 i 


TERMS..--The Micnican Farmer is published month- 
ly,.at Detroit, Mich., for one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1,25; after'six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for fess than 
one year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate.” 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
per annum. , 

7 Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that ofthe Daily 
Advertiser. 
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